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VISIT TO SOUTH PEAK. 
BY THE LATE THOMAS COLE, 

Our readers will remember a notice in a recent 
number (91) of the Literary World, of the 
Literary Remains of Thomas Cole, in the 
hands of his friend, Rev. L. L. Noble of Cats- 
kill, in which mention was made of “the most 
important and interesting work left by the 
Painter, a Journal of the last fourteen years of 
his life, a rare autobiographical diary, kept at 
intervals, embracing notes of secret thoughts, 
feelings, memoranda of events, criticisms, oc- 
casional descriptions of scenery, huntings for 
the picturesque, all included under the title, 

iven by the author himself, ‘Thoughts and 

eminiscences.’” From this work we are 
now enabled to present a picturesque sketch of 
a summer party of pleasure on a visit to one 
of the most striking peaks of the Catskills, 
premising a word in favor of the writer’s sim- 
plicity and plainness, not, however, unrelieved 
by exercises of fancy, the intention of “ work- 
ing up” a brilliant magazine paper being very 
far from his mind in his journal, and quite as 
undesirable for the matter in hand. We read 
with interest whatever we find from the pen of 
Cole, as we look upon his pictures, assured of 
truthfulness and sincerity. This little sketch 
has many traits of the amiable, genial, and pure 
nature of the man. 


EXCURSION TO SOUTH PEAK. 


August 14, 1846. Last evening I returned 
from an excursion to the south peak of the 
Catskills. It was accomplished in two days, 
with a party of twelve. sonys | made all ne- 
cessary arrangements, we set off on the morn- 
ing of the 12th, in two capacious wagons, 
and took our way down along the base of the 
mountains. As the day was fine our ride was 
delightful. Although the mountains rose with 
a good deal of sameness, high into the sky upon 
our right for several miles, yet there was a 
continual and pleasing variety. As we as- 
cended the little eminences with which the 
road along the vale abounds, we overlooked 
the landscape, spreading far to the east, check- 
ered with fields and woods, and illuminated 
with the sparkling Hudson: here and there, 
rising out of the groves like ancient castles 
and fortresses, were the grey old rocks, once 


| was engaged in the haytfield upon our arrival, 








heaved from the shelves of the mountain. 
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Awhile after midday we were only beneath | heavy loads were increased by the filling of 


the shaggy brows of South Peak. Of all 
points of the whole Catskill range, as seen 
from below, this is decidedly the grandest and | 
most picturesque. You look up high in air to! 
a vast and shattered precipice. It is emphati-| 
cally what one of the party denominated it. | 
“The Short-off.” Coming into a cool wood, | 
through which stole a little brook, we resolved | 
to take rest and refreshment. After a pleasant, | 
merry hour over our coffee in the darkness of 
the grove, we set forward with new life and | 
delight. Here we rounded the mountain, and | 
took our way westward to a pass through | 
which it was necessary for us to ascend. This | 
we found a long, tedious, and sun-smitten 
road; ever promising, yet it seemed never to 
The sweets of the tiresome 
hour were a charming breeze and an ever- 
widening prospect. But we found relief, 
at last. ‘The pass was gained, and we| 


‘were rapidly descending on the road which | 


now went winding down behind the mountain. 
After a short though rugged ride, we halted at 
a farmhouse, in the midst of wild summits, 
with South Peak directly between us and the 
Hudson. And now came “the tug.” To the 
height of the peak must the whole party—the 
halt of which was composed of the weaker sex 
—mount on foot, with all the necessary lug- 
gage for a comfortable encampment. This 
was indeed a Herculean labor. But the sun 
was settling towards the distant summits, and 
we had not a moment to lose. After due and 
careful commitment of our horses to mine 
host of the farmhouse, and an equitable di- 
vision of bundles, bottles, and baskets among 
us, who were bound to carry the burdens, we 
set off, like a band of pilgrim pedlars, across 
the sloping field, and soon gained the forest. 
In the fear that we might not succeed in keep- 
ing the right path, the kind-hearted, barefooted 
housewife, who, with the rest of the family, 


resolved to be our guide. 

Our way over the field was without order ; 
every one picking his path along the uneven, 
rocky pasture-lot as happened to suit him: 
but all gathered into regular procession as we 
passed under the archway of branches that 
overhung the right track, and followed faith- 
fully our gentle, barefooted file-leader. Fora 
time our path was the bed of a torrent. Rough 





as it was, it afforded many a convenient step-| 
ping-stone, and gave occasion to shout and 


some empty vessels with the refreshing gift of 
the rock. This addition to our burdens was 
indispensable, for the reason, that we knew ot 
no nearer spring from which to obtain our need- 
ful supply of water. Excitement, however, 
made us equal to every difficulty, and we com- 
pleted the ascent with an agreeable enthusiasm. 
After a hasty glance at the grand scene before 
us, from the brink of a continuous precipice, 
called by the mountaineers “ The Overlook,” 
we selected our place of encampment, and 
commenced the building of a bough house. 
This, with vigorous application of the axe and 
lively industry on the part of the gentlemen, 
was accomplished in time to enable us all to 
gather on the beetling brow of the mountain, 
and enjoy the last splendors of day upon the 
landscape. I forgot to mention that our oblig- 
ing guide wished us a pleasant. night at the 
Overlook, and returned home. 

The last shadows of the Catskills across 
the great expanse were already lost in the 
dusk of evening, when we returned to our 
bough tent, with its blazing fire. All had a 
look of fresh, wild beavty, mingled with a pro- 
mise of comfort. 

And now came the time for the ladies to act 
their important, though less laborious part in 
the preparation of supper. The cloth was 
spread upon the floor of fir-tree boughs, and 
we were all presently summoned around it to 
enjoy no simple, but rather a luxurious repast. 
Without the bracing quality of the high, pure 
atmosphere, and the appetite naturally incident 
to the fatigue of the day, one could hardly 
have failed to do ample honor to the delightful 
coffee and savory viands temptingly displayed 
before him. In fact, it turned outa substantial 
banquet. Had there been any question upon 
the point it would certainly have been, whether 
we had not, in the main, partaken toa largely, 
rather than too sparingly, from any thinness of 
our board. Supper fairly ended, a}) seemed 
disposed, fora time, to settle back ‘apon the ever- 
greens in quietenjoyment. W-. had had enough 
—enough of nature, enov gh, of conversation and 
merriment, and certainly a full sufficiency of 
the good things for which the animal inan has 
a keener relish tian for poetry and beauty. 
This contemp!atiye mood, however, soon faded 
away before; the necessity of renewing our fire, 
and gathering wood for the night. In this 
operator, alli—the gentlemen most assuredly— 
beca.me thoroughly waked up. While we took 


merriment. At the end of the first half mile | our ‘(urns in wielding the axe, the remaining 


we sat down ata fine gush of water, and drank, 
and bathed our heated faces. But we had. no 
moments to spare in this too delicior.s re,ct, 


The sun, as he came through the boucns of 


birch and hemlock, warned us agains, the al- 
lurements of the spot; and 80 We rasumed our 
heavier growing burdens, and recommenced 
the ascent. From this tite fyrward our party 
began to manifest some straggling propensi- 
ties,—occupying no ';acousidera le line a th, 
according to strep‘gth and inclination. None, 


however, fell so fur behind as to be out of 


the whoop which oc@asionally pealed from the 
van of the company; and all came up and 
thered round the cold fountain which flows 


reely from a mass of mossy rocks about a half 
| mile from, the summit. He 


| ¥vere engaged in carrying in either what the 


chopper made ready, or any dry limb that came 
to hand. It was no light task to gather the re- 
quired fuel for such a fire as we proposed to 
keep burning till morning. It will be remem- 
bered that in order to make our bush-house 
warm we were obliged to warm it in some 
measure out of doors—no small undertaking 
in the cool spacious air of a mountain height. 
Warm weather is desirable for the out-door 
sleeper; when he has to make it for himself 
he will, in many cases, find his blood stirring 
after the work is done. So, to a certainty, was 
ours when the axe ceased to ring in the sur- 
rounding woods, and we returned to the cheer- 
ful group of fair faces that smiled upon us 





re our already too| from the green arch of the bough house, 
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Evening now closed around us. The red flame | again, except the breeze and the crackling of 
shot up its long tongue with a loud crackling, | the brilliant fire. Not a cricket chirped. In 
when the gummy foliage of the evergreen fir| the surrounding woods the winds sang their 
was sportively thrown upon the fire, and the! songs alone. When the grey dawn broke in 
smoke rolled up and away in luminous billows | mildly, a solitary robin on the mountain side 
over the tree-tops, waving to and fro in the | below us was warbling his morning hymn. I 
— — — and — in a pale green | — never forget the quiet sorrow with which 
ight. ‘The heavens seemed, even in their | in the course of the forenoon we bade farewell 
starry blue, awfully dark—immeasurably deep : | to South Peak, and slowly took our way down 
the trees more closely about us stood out in | the mountain, to our conveyances at the farm- 
strong relief from the broad gloom of the great | house. 
mountain forest; and the bough-house, all | 
glowing with a flood of light except its dark | A CURIOUS PROPHECY OF THE DESTINY OF 
recess, presented a scene of deans beauty. gg 9 ee nN 
Within reclining forms were dimly seen: in | A rare old pamphlet published in this city in 
front, figures in grotesque costumes of shaw! | 1752 has been placed in our hands by Mr. 
and blanket, both sitting and standing, caught | Nye, the enterprising and public spirited pro- 
the vivid brightness on their faces and vest- | Prietor of the Gallery of the Old Masters, now 
mani Every light was clear; every shadow | Se pw wae! me eh stu ot 
mingled with the shadow of the surrounding | ‘T@\108 Of Mie stale of Teeling waich prevail 
wool, giving a unity of effect that ceases te with respect to America in the middle of the 
exist by day. Every form, thus united with Eighteenth Century, and a remarkable inven- 
the great shadow of the wilderness, became | ‘FY of results now in prospect of accomplish- 
with trees and grass a part of the mountain | ™@5t the march of Society on this Conti- 
top. a In boa disheartening period of English 

And now came songs and pleasant jests, re- | P° itics and society which has just been paint- 
citations, snatches of old ae and bits of ro- ed in such vivid colors in the History of Ma- 
mance. Ever and anon a shrill whoop went | °*¥/ay, many eyes were turned to America as 
like an arrow into the vast solitude. Last of| ‘he last’ hope and refuge of Virtue and the 
all, when the general excitement had abated, Arts. Bishop Berkeley » who visited America 
and a solemn quiet had settled upon every | i” 1728, gave expression to this sentiment in 
heart and countenance (as we were a Chris- his famous 
tian band), came prayer and the Gloria in| V£8SES ON THE PROSPECT OF PLANTING ARTS 
Excelsis. As the last strains died away, and err. Cee. 
we realized ourselves far above the camneh The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime, 
world, in the cold, pure region of the clouds, Barren of every glorious theme, 
thoughts of earth, with its cares and turmoils,| 1 distant lands now waits a better time, 
took their departure—thoughts of heaven, with Teens Saree yore Sr: 
its eternal order, stole upon the soul, and at- 
tuned it to quiet songs of joy and thankfulness. 

Then came the hours of repose. One by 
one we sank down upon the fragrant fir, the 
ladies in the more retired part, the gentlemen 
on the outer edge of the sate tent, one in 
shawl or cloak, another in his blanket, and | 
in my brown monk’s dress. After a fragmen- 
tary conversation in low tones, here and there, 
like scattering shots after a day of battle, all 
was silent. ‘Though weary, 1 had no disposi- 
tion to sleep ; and so with closed eyes I either | 
made pictures in the dark, or opened them and | 
looked through the eaves of our leafy roof into 
the pure blue of the heavens, now beginning 
to pale in the tising moon. As she ascended 
she darted her silvery rays through the trem- 
bling leafage of the interposing wood, full upon 
my face. Inthe meantime the ear was busy 
drinking in both soothing and awakening | 
sounds. The weary, deep sleepers breathed | 
heavily ; the breeze, at one time softly whis-| This theory of progress to the West is drawn 
pering over head, came at another rushing over | out at length in the pamphiet before us, which 
the forest tops with a fitful melancholy roar—| is an appeal both in prose and verse to the 
now afar off like the sea surf, and now mak-| people, in behalf of a scheme for “erecting a 
ing the branches swing about in the dim light | college in this Province, and fixing the same 
of our declining fire. Solemn, awful mid-| at the city of New York.’* In the course of 
night! A thousand fancies came thronging | the argument, which is stated with ingenuity 
on my mind. Stillness, however, did not reign | and earnestness, the writer discusses the pro- 
uninterruptedly through the night. There was | bable fall of Great Britain, with the encourag- 
music between the acts of our silent drama,’ ing reservation, however, that it did not appear 
Sleep. Two of the gentlemen rising to renew the | at all necessary that the colony of New York 
fire, one of them, familiar with Indian life and | should fall with her, but on the contrary, that 
manners, sang with characteristic gestures an | America might be reserved as a land of refuge 
Indian song. From low guttural tones the| for the “noble gleanings of her brave sons.” 
vee rose a —— strains higher and sein Sila = z 

igher, to the utmost loudness; then sinking | ,S0m¢ Thoughts on Education: with Reasons for 
to the same deep note from whence it first the Cite of New York: to which fe added. & Schone tos 
commenced, it presently swelled again in fitful | employing Masters or Teachers in the meantime; and 
modulations to the shrill 0 ee ee can A hott Gans 


est pitch, and conclud-| mer. The whole cuncluding, with A Poem: bei 
ed abruptly with a yell. After this wild and | serious Address to the House of Representatives: New 


places upon the evergreens, and all was still ee Se ee 





In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true : 


In happy climes the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense, 
The pedantry of courts and schools: 


Then shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By future poets shall be sung. 


Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 

















—— te 





The college, of course, was to be the recepta. 
cle for the disbanded Arts of England. 4 
ge on one of these points is interesting ; 
“The Thought upon which the Poem chiefly 
turns, tho’ a plain Maxim in Politics, will per. 
haps startle some narrow Minds ; but the sound 
Politician will no more be surpriz’d at it, than 
the learn’d Physician, if told that his Patien 
of 50 cannot live 50 Years more. Our Wy‘. 
ters at Home speak without Reserve of the 
Death of the British Monarchy. Thus the 
amiable Prior : 
Long shall Britannia’s Monarcny engage 
The Teeth of Envy and the Force of Age: 
Rever'’d and happy, long shall she remain, 
Of human Things, least changeable and vain. 
Yet all must with the general Doom comply, 
And this great glorious Power, tho’ last, must dic 
The Poet means last of all the Empires of the 
Eastern World; for a little above he makes 
Solomon, in whose Mouth he puts these 
Words, declare that America was then folded 
from human Eye: and this agrees exactly with 
our Hypothesis. One Author has even pre- 
tended to shew how long the British Constiu- 
tion can subsist; but this being one of the 
Arcana of Heaven, such Speculations are 
idly curious. Another * has enquired whether 
a Republic or absolute Monarchy would be its 
easiest Death, its true Evrmanasia; and, bya 
Piece of beautiful Reasoning, shewn that the 
latter, which in all Probability will be its Fate, 
is much rather to be wish’d for. 
—— In plain Truth 
+ Virtue and Vice are Empire’s Life and Death. 
And, as Machiavel observes, ’tis almost impos- 
sible to maintain a free Government among 
corrupt People ; for those good Laws, those tast 
Patriots, who are the Pillars of Liberty among 
a virtuous People, become destructive of \t 
when their Genius is grown corrupt: Thus 
the rigid Stiffness of Caéo, instead of preserv- 
ing the Freedom, hastened the Slavery of the 
Romans ; for he knew not to make the least 
Allowance for a crazy Constitution. 
That great Politician and Master of all 
lite Learning, Lord Bolingbroke, thinks that 
Nothing can give a saving Turn to the rushing 
British Genius, but some extraordinary Con- 
juncture of ill Fortune or of good; which may 
purge, yet so as by Fire.” 
he corresponding reflection of the Poem is 
in the following language. The allusion to 
California will not be overlooked at the present 
moment :— 
“ For as the Sun, refulgent Gop of Day, 
Rejoycing Earth, diurnal, rides along, 
Pompous, from East to farthest West; even so 
Who knows but Empire, Liberty and Arts, 
With their resplendant Train, are doom’d to move 
From East still Westward ; and, ere the long Day 
Of Time shall end, in Soul rejoycing Tour, 
Surround the Globe and every People bless! 
And thus, methinks, the Universal Kine, 
When first he spoke the Earth from Chaos’ Gloom, 
Gave them in Charge : 
‘ Descend, ye heavenly Powers ! 
And first illumin eastern Swains who tend 
Their feeding Flocks, and in the rural Cot 
With Innocence and simple Nature live! 
Then, gathering Glory still as you advance, 
Bend westward o’er (t) Hefestia, Persia, Greece; 
Thence o’er§ Hesperian Realms; and as you 
move 
Sublime along, let your Heart-gladniag Rays 
Far to the North, on Scythia’s lonely Race 
And vast Sarmatia, shine: Then, th’ Alpine- 
Heights 
bg Renee ae fy 8. a * na 
clusion . Young's Vight- . 
| rautin ds Cater Ge Manet envio Mayet 
§ Hesperia or Italy. 
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Ascend, there bidding Rocks and Mountains bare 
‘And Snow eternal, charm the Sout even more 
Than Arno’s teeming Vaz, forsook by you: 
Then onward-coursing, o’er Germania bend ; 
Reaching, the While, the farthest Polar Verge 
Of wintry Scandinavia’s frozen Climes: 

Then westward still o’er fair Britannia’s Isles, 
And utmost Thule’s self, pursue your Course ; 
There, on Europa’s last, but noblest, Sons, 

Beam your full Blaze: and, fondly-lingring long, 
Forsake them not, till every virtuous Spark 
Forsakes their pulseless Breast ; and the old World 
Spurning all Cure, in broad Corruption lies. 


Then, steering o’er the western murmuring 

Main, 

Stretch o’er America’s unknown Extent ; 

Her every latent Nook explore ; and pierce 

The awful central Depths of her wild Woods, 

Planted of old, where (blush ye Scenes of Art) 

Untutor’d Nature holds her bloodless Reign ; 

Till all her sluggish and unthinking Sons, 

Of every Language and of every Hue, 

Rous’d and exalted by your genial Beam 

Boldly t’ assert their native Rights as Men, 

Enjoy by turns, their“Day of polish’d Bliss, 

And sink, by Turns, in Slavery’s gloomy Night. 

Thus, when you have perform’d your destin’d 
Round, 

And shone, with setting Ray, on th’ utmost Bourne 

Of * California, which, far jetting out, 

Nearly embraces Asia’s eastern Coast, 

Where in the Dawn of Time you first appear’d ; 

Then will I, rising in my Might, stretch forth 

My strong right Arm, and Renovation give 

To Nature; will my Sceptre reassume ; 

And bid you reascend to the bright Realms 

Of Day, for ever there, beneath my Sway, 

With stedfast Peace and Order join’d, to reign ; 

Where Sloth, Corruption, Flux and sad Decay 

Can — come; where Death Himself must 
D E’ ”» 

A cireumstance adding greatly to the in- 
terest of this pamphlet is the fact that it was 
once the property of Dr. Franklin, and sent by 
him to his friend, Mr. Collinson, in England, at | 
the time of its appearance. It bears the initials | 
of the donor, and the name of Mr. Collinson, 
in Franklin’s Autograph, on the fly leaf. It 
is addressed “ For Mr. Collinson from B. F.” 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY. 


The History of England, from the Accession of 
James the Second. By Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. Vol. IT. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Tue admirers of Mr. Macaulay will anticipate 
both from his earlier works and from the spe- 
cimens we have furnished them of the present 
one, many of the characteristic excellences 
which distinguish this, his latest and most 
sustained historical effort. The never-tiring 
vivacity of style,—the full command over an 
ampler range of materials than has ever before 
been pressed into the service of the Historian, 
and the clear keen glance that pierces through 
the “ shams” of centuries’ growth, are all to be 
found here in their acenstomed perfection. 

But this is not its only merit. We are 
happy to think that the violent Political Par- 
tisan of Youth is sobering into the calmer mood 
ot an earnest, seeker and expounder of the 
truths that lie involved in the great series of 











_* Itis certain that the last-known Head- Land of Califor- 
nia (the most w Province of this Continent) is not 
winy Degrees distant from Japan and the Peninsula of 
Kamtsehatka towards the N. E. Parts of Asia: But as 
be has lately been discover'd by the Russians, an immense 
ane to the East of Kamtschatka approaching to North- 
“nerica, tt is highly probable that this Continent is either 


ts denied, it will not be easy for all the Philosophy i 
vention of the World, to account for the first Peopling of 
i allowe 


America, and the Variety of its Animals, if we 

< the 
Range to have been universal.—Vid. met § : om Peopli 
any rica, annez'd to the 20th Vol. of The Universal His- 





subject. We gladly recognise that the years 
whose advance we are somewhat painfully re- 
minded of in the Frontispiece, have not been 
unaccompanied by the philosophic mind; that 
though still true to the creed of his political 
career, a reconsideration of the facts has led to 
a more dispassionate statement, and a more 
charitable view of the great events and charac- 
ters of the 17th century, than that which has 
been carried by his eloquence to the libraries of 
every reading man in England and America. 
Such is the general impression produced by a 
hasty perusal of the first volume of the forth- 
coming History, now before us. The greater 
part of it is introductory to the main subject, 
and though the History properly so called, 
commences with the Accession of James II, 
and is here carried through the first year of 
his reign ; it is easy to see that a History in 
the ordinary sense of the term, i. e. a detailed 
account of events in their natural order, is not 
to be expected from it. The whole volume is 
rather to be viewed as a vigorous and glowing 
sketch of the causes that brought about the 
Revolution of 1688—how such a catastrophe 
was inevitable from the ill-defined boundaries 
of the legislative and executive powers, as re- 
presented by the Parliament of England and 
the King, and in what manner it was precipi- 
tated by the vices and evil passions of men, 
acting through a royal race, deaf to the 
lessons of the present, and bent upon govern- 
ing by absolute authority—Seen in this light, 
it acquires an almost epic unity and interest, 
and the most consummate rhetorical skill 
is shown in the selection and treatment of 
the variousevents. The gloom deepens round 
us as we proceed. The levities of Charles II. 
and the scaffolds of the Popish plot, are follow- 
ed by the butcheries of Kirke and the sterner 


horrors of Sedgmoor and the Bloody Assizes, 


Old constitutional securities fail: “ star after 
star goes out, and all is night,” and as yet no 
glimmer in the East foretells the coming Deli- 
verer, while the pen of the Historian stops 
falteringly, after tracing with pious minute- 
ness the fate of Lady Lisle and Alice Gaunt. 
The mind of Macaulay is indeed essentially 
poetic. This is to us far more visible in his 
prose writings than in his professedly metrical 
works. The creative and plastic powers of a 
great poet are visible in his reconstruction of 
the past from the broken fragments of informa- 
tion, that with a rare union of qualities, he 
has the industry to collect from every accessi- 
ble source. “ ‘To conform the outward shows 
of things to the inward desires of the soul,” is 
the instinctive purpose never lost sight of. 
His mind has formed an Ideal which no doubts 
or difficulties are permitted to disturb. These 
very mental features that give him his great- 
est power over readers, are those unquestion- 
ably that unfit a man for the highest rank of 
philosophical Historians; but the chief end of 
writing is to be read, and this quality Macau- 
lay possesses in the most eminent degree of 
any living author. It cannot be said that in 
this volume any new facts of importance are 
brought to light. No new views of events are 
propounded that were not familiar to educated 
men acquainted with the sources of English 
History ; its value is of a higher kind—it is, 
that it makes a living and breathing reality in- 
dissolubly allied with our literature and our 
tongue, of what was yesterday an abstraction, 
ever fading before the all-engrossing march of 
the present ; that fused together by a master 
hand, the fragments of the great past take 
shape and unity, and that it becomes visible to 
us “ for doctrine, for reproof, for ensample.” 








We shall defer, till a further notice, a fuller 
consideration of the author’s merits, and in the 
meantime give a short account of the contents 
of the volume. 

The first chapter contains, in 140 pages, a 
succinct and rapid view of Political Events in 
England, from the earliest times to the Revo- 
lution in 1688. The influences that it shared, 
in common with the other kingdoms of West- 
ern Europe, are discriminated from those pe- 
culiar to itself; and the inherent germs of vi- 
tality that preserved its constitution, while the 
other governments of the middle ages were 
turned into absolute monarchies, are pointed 
out. These are traced to their origin, in the 
insular situation of England; and the absence 
of a standing army, that potent auxiliary to 
despotic power in the other countries of Eu- 
rope. The consequent dependence of the King 
on the Parliament, and the want of any means 
for its coercion, are considered as chief causes 
of the progressive growth of free institutions. 
The peculiar character of the English aristo- 
cracy, and its internal relation to the common- 
alty ; the spirit awakened by the Reformation ; 
the gradual growth of a Parliamentary opposi- 
tion ; the position and tactics of the two great 
contending parties, at the accession of Charles 
I., are among the various topics touched upon 
by the author with his usual vigor. The 
causes and objects of the great political strug- 
gle of the seventeenth century are thus de- 
scribed :— 


“ Thus, from the age of Henry the Third to the 
age of Elizabeth, England grew and flourished 
under a polity which contained the germ of our 
present institutions, and which, though not very 
exactly defined or very exactly observed, was yet 
effectually prevented from degenerating into despo- 
tism, by the awe in which the governors stood of 
the spirit and strength of the governed. 

“ But such a polity is suited only to a particular 
stage in the progress of society. The same causes 
which produce a division of labor in the peaceful 
arts, must at length make war a distinct science 
and a distinct trade. A time arrives when the use 
of arms begins to occupy the entire attention of a 
separate class. It soon appears that peasants and 
burghers, however brave, are unable to stand their 
ground against veteran soldiers whose whole life 
is a preparation for the day of battle, whose nerves 
have been braced by long familiarity with danger, 
and whose movements have all the precision of 
clockwork. It is felt that the defence of nations 
can no longer be safely intrusted to warriors taken 
from the plough or the loom for a campaign of 
forty days. If any state forms a great regular 
army, the bordering states must imitate the exam- 
ple, or must submit to a foreign yoke. But, where 
a great regular army exists, limited monarchy, such 
as it was in the Middle Ages, can exist no longer. 
The sovereign is at once emancipated from what 
had been the chief restraint on his power, and he 
inevitably becomes absolute, unless he is subjected 
to checks such as would be superfluous in a society 
where all are soldiers occasionally, and none per- 
manently. 

«“ With the danger came also the means of es- 
cape. In the monarchies of the Middle Ages the 
power of the sword belonged to the prince, but the 
power of the purse belonged to the nation; and 
the progress of civilization, as it made the sword of 
the prince more and more formidable to the nation, 
made the purse of the nation more and more ne- 
cessary to the prince. His hereditary revenues 
would no longer suffice, even for the expenses of 
civil government. It was utterly impossible that, 





without a regular and extensive system of taxation, 
he could keep in constant efficiency a great body 
of disciplined troops. The policy which the par- 
liamentary assemblies of Europe ought to have 
adopted was to take their stand firmly on their 
constitutional right to give or withhold money, and 
resolutely to refuse funds for the support of armies, 
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till ample securities had been provided against des- | for wholesale denunciation of any class of men 
potism. is, we hope, passed away, however convenient 
“This wise policy was followed in our country | 4 substitute for argument it prove to the igno- 
alone. In the neighboring kingdoms great mili-| rant or half learned. No writer of the present 
tary establishments were formed; no new safe- day, who wishes to preserve respect, can, by 
= _ public bene saat ee strong identification of himself with a party 
cadisdilomiueiioes pote errs In fs rance, | 22M, approp riate the pret = Bide © a 
where they had always been feebie, they languish- parr hans heap ods soht bey ean 
ed, and at length died of mere weakness. In | 2€@05 of his opponents, as might (in the stri ie 
Spain, where they had been as strong as in any | factions) once have been done by consci- 
part of Europe, they struggled fiercely for life, but | entious men. It is peculiarly our province in 
struggled too late. The mechanics of Toledo and this country to review the events of the past 
Valladolid vainly defended the privileges of the | from vantage ground, before unattainable, and 
Castilian Cortes against the veteran battalions of |a wilful descent from that, to the old battle 
Charles the Fifth, As vainly in the next gene- Ifields of prejudice and misrepresentation, is 
ration, did the citizens of Saragossa stand up| more than a literary crime. 
against Philip the Second for the old constitution | The review of political causes and events 
of Aragon. One after another, the great national | js carried rapidly onward to the difficulties be- 
councils of the continental monarehies—councils | tween Charles I. and the Parliament. Here 
once scarcely less proud and poweriul than those | ¢h4 author stands on well-known ground, and 
— sat at Westminster—sank into utter imsig- | i+ i, an interesting study to compare this, the 
ance. If they met, they met merely a3 our | It of > and coveted ‘derati 
Convocation now meets, to go through sonte vene- | ™°SY t of a repeated and careful consideration, 
sable foomn. : | with the more vivid pictures thrown off in the 
“In England events took a difierent coutse. | heat of youth, and known to the world through 
This singular felicity she owed chiefly to her in- the Edinburgh Review. It is pleasant to find 
sular situation. Before the end of the fificenth {in the present work, though some of the fire 
century great military establishments were indis- | and glow of the past may be wanting, a soberer 
pensable to the dignity, and even to the safety of st vle preserved, and many disfiguring asperi- 
the French and Spanish monarchies. If either of | ritics, unworthy of the historian, smoothed 
those two powers had disarmed, it would soon away, While the tone of thought is nearly iden- 
have been compelled to submit to the dictation of | tical, Many of the inferences in this introduc- 
the other. But England, protected by the sea tory chapter are pushed to the utmost extent 
against invasion, and rarely engaged in warlike allowed by the premises, and many things are 
operations on the Continent, was not as yet under | congidered as settled which have, and will yet 
the necessity of employing regular troops. The occupy historians and antiquarians (as, for in- 
sixteenth century, the seventeenth century, found | .4,), ce, the autlor’s statement of the complete 


her still without a standing army. At the com- . can , 
mencement of the seventeenth century political degradation of the Native Race following on 


science had made considerable progress. ‘The the Norman Conquest, which iene legal _—t 
fate of the Spanish Cortes and of the French States- | UGU@Ty would qualify with great limitations) : 
General had given solemn warning to our Parlia- | Notwithstanding this, it offers for the general 
ments; and our Parliaments, fully aware of the | reader a sketch of the shaping influences of 
nature and magnitude of the danger, adopted, in | the English nation and constitution, far supe- 
good time, a system of tactics which, after a con- | rior to any other that we are acquainted with. 
test protracted through three generations, was at} In Chapter 2, commencing with the acces- 
length successful. sion and ending with the death of Charles IL., 
“ Almost every writer who has treated of that | a style more approaching to narrative is adopt- 
contest has been desirous to show that his own | eq, prominent events are detailed at length with 
party was the party which was struggling to pre- | the picturesque power peculiar to Macaula 
serve the old Constitution unaltered. ‘The truth, : ays 
. ae and masterly sketches are given of the politi- 
however, is, that the old Constitution could not be | .4) parties and leadin bhi : 
g public men of the time. 
preserved unaltered. A law, beyond the control O pa 4 lready famili 
of human wisdom, had decreed that there should |“"" Teacers are already lamar with the 
no longer be governments of that peculiar class character of the Puritans and the Death-bed of 
which, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, | Charles IL., two of the most striking passages 
had been common throughout Europe. The ques- | iM this chapter. Asa specimen of the author’s 
tion, therefore, was not whether our polity should | skill in portraiture we select the characters of 
undergo a change, but what the nature of the | the members of the famous Ministry of Charles 
change should be. The introduction of a new and | IL., nicknamed the Cabal :— 
mighty force had disturbed the old equilibrium, and 
had turned one limited monarchy after another 
into an absolute monarchy. What had happened 
elsewhere would assuredly have happened here, 
unless the balance had been redressed by a great 
transfer of power from the crown to the Parlia- 
ment. Our princes were about to have at their 
command means of coercion such as no Plantage- 
net or Tudor had ever possessed. They must in- 
evitably have become despots, unless they had 
been, at the same time, placed under restraints to 














“Sir Thomas Clifford was a Commissioner of 
the Treasury, and had greatly distinguished him- 
self in the House of Commons. Of the members 
of the Cabal he was the most respectable ; for, 
with a fiery and imperious temper, he had a strong 
though a lamentably perverted sense of duty and 
honor. 

«“ Henry Bennet, Lord Arlington, then Secre- 
tary of State, had, since he came to manhood, 
resided principally - the I> wenroar: and had 

i learned that cosmopolitan indifference to constitu- 
ae no Plantagenet or Tudor had ever been sub- tienes ‘and wianets* which is often observable in 

persons whose life has been passed in vagrant 

We have given the above long extract in| diplomacy. If there was any form of government 

ference to many passages of ter bril-| which he liked, it was that of France ; if there 
iancy, because it conveys the calm and deli- | ¥®5 ®"Y church for which he felt a preference, it 
berate judgment of a mind long familiar with | ¥°8 that of Rome. He had some talent for con- 
the subject, on the position of the two great | VeTsstion, and some talent, also, for transacting the 
parties whose contests will always command ordinary business of office. ‘ He had learned, dur- 
the attention of mankind. The names given|..> © Pe poet & Sores See er ae 1 
to these parties are still in our mouths. and 7. % gy pose | peg a hinreslt 
though obsolete in polities, we have noticed of Sils vtvunier ta dis" dlnhie ttdicnell "the 


~ ’ His vivacity in the closet amused the king ; his 
late a growing desire to transfer them to lite- qiuvliy tn dolegnhe and Gonbeantens imposed te the 


rary aud religious discussions. But the time | public ; and he had eucceeded in attaching to him- 
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self, partly by services and partly by hopes, a con- 
siderable number of personal retainers. 

« Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale were 
men in whom the immorality which was epidemic 
among the politicians of that age appeared in its 
most malignant type, but variously modified by 
great diversities of temper and understanding. 
Buckingham was a sated man of pleasure, who 
had turned to ambition as to a pastime. As he 
had tried to amuse himself with architecture and 
music, with writing farces and with seeking for the 
philosopher’s stone, so he now tried to amuse him- 
self with a secret negotiation and a Dutch war. 
He had already, rather from fickleness and love of 
novelty than from any deep design, been faithless 
to every party. At one time he had ranked among 
the Cavaliers. At another time warrants had been 
out against him for maintaining a treasonable cor- 
respondence with the remains of the Republican 
party in the city. He was now again a courtier, 
and was eager to win the favor of the king by 
services from which the most illustrious of those 
who had fought and suffered for the royal house 
would have recoiled with horror. 

“ Ashley, with a far stronger head, and with a 
far fiercer and more earnest- ambition, had been 
equally versatile ; but Ashley’s versatility was the 
eflect, not of levity, but of deliberate selfishness. 
He had served and betrayed a succession of go- 
vernments ; but he had timed all his treacheries so 
well that, through all revolutions, his fortunes had 
been constantly rising. ‘The multitude, struck with 
admiration by a prosperity which, while everything 
else was constantly changing, remained unchange- 
able, attributed to him a prescience almost miracu- 
lous, and likened him to the Hebrew statesman of 
whom it is written that his counsel was asif a man 
had inquired of the oracle of God. 

« Lauderdale, loud and coarse both in mirth and 
anger, was perhaps, under the outward show of 
boisterous frankness, the most dishonest man in 
the whole cabal. He had been conspicuous among 
the Scotch insurgents of 1638, and zealous for the 
Covenant. He was accused of having been deep- 
ly concerned in the sale of Charles the First to the 
English Parliament, and was therefore, in the es- 
timation of good Cavaliers, a traitor, if possible, 
of a worse description than those who had sat in 
the High Court of Justice. He often talked with 
noisy jocularity of the days when he was a canter 
and a rebel. He was now the chief instrument 
employed by the court in the work of forcing 
episcopacy on his reluctant countrymen ; nor did 
he, in that cause, shrink from the unsparing use of 
the sword, the halter, and the boot. Yet those 
who knew him knew that thirty years had made 
no real change in his sentiments; that he still 
hated the memory of Charles the First, and that 
he still preferred the Presbyterian form of church 
government to every other.” 


In Chapter 3, we arrive at what will un- 
doubtedly be the most popular part of the 
work ; it contains “a description of the state 
of England at the time when the crown d 
from Charles II. to his brother.” fn the 
words of the author :— 


“TI should very imperfectly execute the task 
which I have undertaken if I were merely to treat 
of battles and sieges, of the rise and fall of adminis- 
trations, of intrigues in the palace, and of debates 
in the Parliament. It will be my endeavor to re- 
late the history of the people as well as the history 
of the government, to trace the pro of useful 
and ornamental arts, to describe rise of re- 
ligious sects and the changes of literary taste, to 
portray the manners of successive generations, and 
not to pass by with neglect even the revolutions 
which have taken place in dress, furniture, repasts, 
and public amusements. I shall cheerfully bear 
the reproach of having descended below the dignity 
of history, if I can succeed in placing before the 
English of the nineteenth century a true picture of 
the life of their ancestors.” 


These subjects, new to the domain of our 
English History, as it has been hitherto writ- 
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ten, form the matter of the present division, 
and will at once attract and gratify curiosity. 
As treated by Macaulay, they may be called 
the background of the scene against which the 
living personages are relieved; less an acces- 
sory than an integral portion of a complete de- 
sign, and without which the various parts of 
the historical picture lose their true coherence 


large size were then far more numerous than at 
present. The last wild boars, indeed, which had 


been preserved for the royal diversion, and had 


been allowed to ravage the cultivated land with 
their tusks, had been slaughtered by the excsper- 
ated rustics during the license of the civil war. 
The last wolf that has roamed our island had been 
slain in Scotland a short time before the close of 
the reign of Charles the Second. But many breeds, 





and significance. ‘The materials from whence 


now extinct or rare, both of quadrupeds and birds, 


| we find that while Prof. Adler has taken most 
_of the definitions found in the latter, he has 

added many compound words and scientific 
| terms, and also (to which particular atten- 
| tion is called in the preface) many words 
derived from foreign sources which former 
, Lexicons have been deficient in, and many of 
| which have been but lately added, often, as 
| Prof. Adler remarks, together with the thing 


this chapter is drawn comprise a large mass of | were still common. The fox, whose life is, in| designated, to meet the exigencies of the 
the contemporary literature ; though numerous, | many counties, held almost as sacred as that of a | rapid development of the sciences in our day. 
they are not recondite, and the industry shown | human being, was considered as a mere nuisance.| We regard this as a very important addition 
in collecting them is less remarkable than the | Oliver St. John told the Long Parliament that to the value of the work, as many persons 
happy idea of embodying the results they | Strafford was to be regarded, not asa stag or a| study the language solely for the purpose of 
furnish into a historical form, and the singular | hare, to whom some law was to be given, but asa | being able to read the many valuable German 


structural ski!l with which they are used. If) 
we rightly understand Macaulay, he is likely | 
rather to be embarrassed than aided by too 
great an accumulation of facts ; he prefers, if we 
may so express it, to steep his mind thoroughly 
with the essential spirit of one or two leading | 
authorities, and then bring it to bear on his) 
great general stock of information; and it 
would be easy if it were useful, to point out 
the prima stamina of many of the most notice- 
able passages. 

“he Political Relations of the Kingdom are 
first discussed ; its Population, Revenue, Mili- 
tary System, and Civil Government. This 
leads to the Economic state of the country ; 
its Agriculture, Mineral Wealth, the Growth 
of its Cities, &c., interspersed with pictures of 
the various prominent classes, as the Country 
Gentleman, the Clergy, the Yeomanry, &c., 
composed with a brilltancy of effect almost | 
dramatic. The Metropolis is now reached, | 





fox, who was to be snared by any means, and 
knocked on the head without pity. This illustra- 
tion would be by no means a happy one, if ad- 
dressed to country gentlemen of our time ; but in 
St. John’s days there were not seldom massacres of 
foxes, to which the peasantry thronged with all the 
dogs that could be mustered ; traps were set ; nets 
were spread: no quarter was given; and to shoot 


| seientifie works which have not been, and are 
not likely to be translated. In miscellaneous 
reading also, such words sometimes occur, 
and those who have experienced the incon- 
venience of being brought up all standing in 
construing a tough sentence by the word on 
which all depends not being in the dictionary, 





a female with cub was considered as a feat which 


merited the gratitude of the neighborhood. The | 


and Hampshire as they now are among the Gram- | 
pian Hills. On one occasion, Queen Anne, on her! sources, showing the 
way to Portsmouth, saw a herd of no less than | 


five hundred. ‘The wild bull with his white mane | 


red deer were then as common in Gloucestershire 


was still to be found wandering in a few of the 
southern forests. 'The badger made his dark and tor- 
tuous hole on the side of every hill where the copse- 
wood grew thick. 


rangers of Whittlebury and Needwood. 


*7 - { 
The wild-cats were frequently | 


heard by night wailing round the lodges of the | 


can appreciate the value of these additions. 
Another valuable addition are the synonyms 
appended when necessary to the definitions 
and compounds, taken from the best German 
student the nice 
shades of meaning between kindred words, 
and while aiding his progress, initiating him 


| into the beauties of the language. 


The “list of abbreviations” placed at the 
end of the first part will be found very con- 
venient. The letters wu. s. w. and others, 


2 ™ ™ . 
The yel- | 27e often found in German books, and judg- 


low breasted martin was still pursued in the Cran- | 9S from our own experience, are not a little 


bourne Chase for his fur, reputed inferior only to | 


puzzling to the tyro, who will now learn from 


and we have the London of Charles II.,! that of the sable. Fen eagles, measuring more | his dictionary without the aid of his teacher 
the Court, and the City presented to us with | than nine feet between the extremities of the wings, | or grammar, that they are to be rendered by 


all their local and social peculiarities. The 
means of intercourse through the country lead 

toa consideration of the newspapers, and they | 
to the state of Literature, Science, and the | 
Fine Arts; last of all the condition of the com- | 
mon people is discussed, and compared with | 
their present state. 

Where all is remarkable we find it difficult 

to select an extract ; the following may serve | 
as an instance of the singular skill with which | 
the most diverse branches of study are made to | 
contribute to the integrity of the great histori- | 
cal delineation :— 


“ The fact that the sum raised in England by | 
taxation has, in a time not exceeding two long | 
lives, been multiplied thirty-fold, is strange, and | 
may at first sight seem appalling. But those who | 
are alarmed by the increase of the public burdens | 
may perhaps be reassured when they haye con- | 
sidered the increase of the public resources. In | 
1685, the value of the produce of the soil far ex- 
ceeded the value of all the other fruits of human | 
industry ; yet agriculture was in what would now | 
be considered as a very rude and imperfect state. 
The arable land and pasture land were not sup- | 
posed by the best political arithmeticians of that 
age to amount te much more than half the area of 
the kingdom. The remainder was believed to con- 
sist of moor, forest, and fen. ‘These computations 
are strongly confirmed by the road-books and maps 
of the seventeenth century. From those books 
and maps, it is clear that many routes which now 
pass through an endless succession of orchards, 
hay-fields, and bean-fields, then ran through no- 
thing but heath, swamp, and warren. In the 
drawings of English landscapes made in that age 
for the Grand-duke Cosmo, scarce a hedge-row is 
to be seen, and numerous tracts, now rich with 
cultivation, appear as bare as Salisbury Plain. At 
Enfield, hardly out of sight of the smoke of the 
capital, was a region of five-and-twenty miles in 
cireumference, which contained only three houses 
and scarcely any inclosed fields. Deer, as free as 
im an American forest, wandered there by thou- 
sands. It is to be remarked, that wild animals ef 








| mense clouds of cranes. 


preyed on fish along the coast of Norfolk. On all | 
the downs, from the British Channel to Yorkshire, | 
huge bustards strayed in troops of fifty or sixty, 
and were often hunted with greyhounds. The 
marshes of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire were 
covered during some months of every year by im- 
Some of these races the 
progress of cultivation has extirpated. Of others, 
the numbers are so much diminished that men 
crowd to gaze at a specimen as at a Bengal tiger 
or a Polar bear.” 


We shall resume the subject next week. 
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the comprehensive little &¢, Common and es- 
sential as this term is, we do not find it in 
Fliigel. 

The only test in a work of this kind, apart 
from the guarantee of the names on the title 
page, is the practical one of use. We have 
compared Mr. Adler's work with Fliigel’s, and 
in running over 2 column found many valua- 
ble additions. As a specimen of its com- 
pleteness we may mention the term Titus- 
kopf, “a Titus-head, fig. short, frizzled hair,” 
which would puzzle one for some time, and is 
notto be found in Fliigel. 

In his preface the compiler modestly dis- 





A Dictionary of the German and English 

Languages ; indicating the Accentuation of | 
every German word, containing several hun- | 
a | German synonyms, together with a) 
Classification and Alphabetical list of the’ 
Irregular Verbs, and a Dictionary of Ger- 
man Abbreviations. Compiled from the 
works of Hilpert, Fliigel, Grieb, Heyse, 
and others. By G. J. Adler, A. M., Prof. 
of the German Language and Literature in 
the University of the City of New York. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


claims any pretensions to the credit of deep 
philological investigation, and diverts his 
pupils’ attention wisely for a moment from 
the arid road in view to the pleasant pas- 
tures in the rich domain beyond of German 
Literature. 

“ We strove,” he says, “ to facilitate, and if 
possible, to establish a free inter-communica- 
tion between the German and American or Eng- 
lish mind; and this volume was not designed 
to be a pure contribution to the advancement 
of philology, but rather that it might serve as 





Pror. ADLER dedicates his work to the “ Chan- 
cellor and Faculty of Letters and Science of 
the New York University, my Alma Mater.” 
She in her turn may well be proud of a son 
who in the short space of three years passed 
from the recitation bench and the commence- 
ment stage to the Professor’s chair, and at an 

when most men, by the conclusion 
of their professional studies, are but ready to 
begin to work, produced in the bulky tome 
before us one of the most extensive and 
valuable philological works ever issued from 
the American press. 

The basis of the present work is the adapta- 
tion of Fliigel’s German Dictionary, by C. A. 
Feiling and A. Heimann, published in London, 
in 1841. On comparison of the two works 


a guide, to conduct the American scholar into 
a wide and sunny region of Literature and Art, 
whence he might people his mind with new 
conceits, his imagination with new images of 
beauty, and enrich his soul with new springs 
of emotions, which flow, with more or less 
copiousness, alike in all human hearts, of all 
ages, of every race and tongue.” 

The typographical execution of a work over 
which many a patient hour is to be spent 
*neath the midnight lamp is a very important 
matter. In this respect there is nothing to be 
desired; the paper is beautifully white and 
firm, and the type new and clear. It is also 
more openly printed than dictionaries usually 

are, which is a commendable improvement. 
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DICKEKS’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

The Haunted Man and the Ghost’s Bargain, 
a Fancy for Christmas Time, by Charles 
Dickens: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue author of the Christmas Carol cannot 

easily write a bad holiday book. He may 

neglect plot, slur character, and rhapsodize at 
random, he is pretty sure in the compass of 
his allotted pages to furnish us with a shrewd 
trait, a cheoartal toate, a well-wrought descrip- 
tion, adapted to the season. These Christmas 
sketches seem to be dashed off at haste, and 
are rather stray leaves tossed out of win- 
dow, to be wafted about the world by the 
trade-winds which blow at that season, than 
regularly elaborated books. The present is, 
we think, rather the hastiest of the family, and 
bears in almost every page proof of the dis- 
patch with which it y Ps n forwarded from 
the author’s desk to the hands of the printer. 
The story is of little account, although its 
purpose is well chosen: to show that the 
memory of the past, its joys, its woes, its 
crimes and vicissitudes, is given to our natures 
for a wise intent: that without it we should 
be little better than dead men, fancyless, 
motiveless, calm, and icy-cold. As managed 
by Mr. Dickens, it is too subtle for a popular 
narrative—and, while it drives him out of 
every-day possibility, although the scene lies 
in every-day life, it gives to the work the 
incongruous air of a fantastic, moon-shiny 

German head, placed on a stout-legged, beef- 

fed English body. It is neither Man nor Gob- 

lin. The descriptive passages speak for them- 
selves. 
THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE HAUNTED MAN. 

“ You should have seen him in his dwelling about 
twilight, in the dead winter time. 

“ When the wind was blowing shrill and shrewd, 
with the going down of the blurred sun. When it 
was just so dark, as that the forms of things were 
indistinct and big, but not wholly lost. When sit- 
ters by the fire begag to see wild faces and figures, 
mountains and abysses, ambuscades and armies, in 
the coals. When people in the streets bent down 
their heads, and ran before the weather. When 
those who were obliged to meet it, were stopped at 
angry corners, stung by wandering snow-flakes 
alighting on the lashes of their eyes, which fell too 
sparingly, and were blown away too quickly, to 
leave a trace upon the frozen ground. When win- 
dows of private houses closed up tight and warm. 
When lighted gas began to burst forth in the busy 
and quiet streets, fast blackening otherwise. When 
stray pedestrians, shivering along the latter, looked 
down at the glowing fires in kitchens, and sharp- 
ened their sharp appetites by sniffing up the fra- 
grance of whole miles of dinners. 

“ When travellers by land were bitter cold, and 
looked wearily on gloomy landscapes, rustling and 
shuddering in the blast. When mariners at sea, 
outlying upon icy yards, were tossed and swung 
above the howling ocean dreadfully. When light- 
houses, on rocks and headlands, showed solitary 
and watchful ; and benighted sea-birds breasted on 
against their ponderous lanterns, and fell dead. 
When little readers of story-books, by the firelight, 
trembled to think of Cassim Baba cut into quarters, 
hanging in the Robbers’ Cave, or had some small 
misgivings that the fierce little old woman, with the 
crutch, who used to start out of the box in the 
merchant Abudah’s bedroom, might, one of these 
nights, be found upon the stairs, in the long, cold, 
dusky journey up to bed. 

“ When, in rustic places, the last glimmering of 
daylight died away from the ends of avenues ; and 
the trees, arching overhead, were sullen and black. 
When, in parks and woods, the high wet fern and 
sodden moss, and beds of fallen leaves, and trunks 
of trees, were lost to view in masses of impenetra- 
ble shade. When mists arose from dyke, and fen, 
and river. When lights in old halls and in cottage 
windows were a cheerful sight. When the mill 
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stopped, the wheelwright and the blacksmith shut 
their workshops, the turnpike-gate closed, the 
plough and barrow were left lonely in the fields, the 
laborer and team went home, and the striking of 
the church clock had a deeper sound than at noon, 
and the church-yard wicket would be swung no 
more that night. 

“ When twilight everywhere released the sha- 
dows, prisoned up all day, that now closed in and 
gathered like mustering swarms of ghosts. When 
they stood lowering, in corners of rooms, and 
frowned out from behind half-opened doors. When 
they had full possession of unoccupied apartments. 
When they danced upon the floors, and walls, and 
ceilings of inhabited chambers, while the fire was 
low, and withdrew like ebbing waters when it 
sprung into a blaze. When they fantastically 
mocked the shapes of household objects, making 
the nurse an ogress, the rocking-horse a monster, 
the wondering child, half-scared and half-amused, 
a stranger to itself,—the very tongs upon the hearth, 
a straddling giant with his arms akimbo, evidently 
smelling the blood of Englishmen, and wanting to 
grind people’s bones to make his bread. 

“ When these shadows brought into the minds 
of older people, other thoughts, and showed them 
different images. When they stole from their re- 
treats, in the likenesses of forms and faces from 
the past, from the grave, from the deep, deep gulf, 
where the things that might have been, and never 
were, are always wandering. 

« When he sat, as already mentioned, gazing at 
the fire. When, as it rose and fell, the shadows 
went and came. When he took no heed of them, 
with his bodily eyes; but, let them come or let 
them go, looked fixedly at the fire. You should 
have seen him, then. 

«“ When the sounds that had arisen with the sha- 
dows, and come out of their lurking places at the 
twilight summons, all about him. When the wind 
was rumbling in the chimney, and sometimes croon- 
ing, sometimes howling in the house. When the 


one querulous old rook, unable to sleep, protested 
now and then, in a feeble, dozy, high-up ‘ Caw ! 
When, at intervals, the window trembled, the rusty 
vane upon the turret-top complained, the clock be- 
neath it recorded that another quarter of an hour 
was gone, or the fire collapsed and fell in with a 
rattle.” 


TETTERBY’S SHOP, JERUSALEM BUILDINGS. 


“ Tetterby’s was the corner shop in Jerusalem 
Buildings. There was a good show of literature 
in the window, chiefly consisting of picture-news- 
papers out of date, and serial pirates, and footpads. 
Walking-sticks, likewise, and marbles, were includ- 
ed in the stock in trade. It had once extended 
into the light confectionery line; but it would 
seem that those elegancies of life were not in 
demand about .Jerusalem Buildings, for nothing 
connected with that branch of commerce remained 
in the window, except a sort of smal] glass lantern 
containing a languishing mass of bull’s-eyes, which 
had melted in the summer and congealed in the 
winter until all hope of ever getting them out, or 
of eating them without eating the lantern too, was 
gone for ever. Tetterby’s had tried its hand at 
several things. It had once made a feeble little 
dart at the toy business; for, in another lantern, 
there was a heap of minute wax dolls, all sticking 
together upside down, in the direst confusion, with 
their feet on one another’s heads, and a precipitate 
of broken arms and legs at the bottom. It had 
made a move in the millinery direction, which a 
few dry, wiry bonnet shapes remained in a corner 
of the window to attest. It had fancied that a 
living might lie hidden in the tobacco trade, and 
had stuck up a representation of a native of each 
of the three integral portions of the Bntish empire, 
in the act of consuming that fragrant weed ; with 
a poetic legend attached, importing that united in 
one cause they sat and joked, one chewed tobacco, 
one took snuff, one smoked; but nothing seemed 
to have come of it—except flies,. Time had been 
when it had put a forlorn trust in imitative jewelry, 
for in one pane of glass there was a card of cheap 





old trees outside were so shaken and beaten, that | 
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seals, and another of pencil cases, and a mysterious 
black amulet of inscrutable intention labelled nine- 
oy But, to that hour, Jerusalem Buildings 

t none of them. In short, Tetterby’s 
had tried so hard to get a livelihood out of Jeru- 
salem Buildings in one way or other, and appeared 
to have done so indifferently in all, that the best 
position in the firm was too evidently Co’s; Co., 
as a bodiless creation, being untroubled with the 
vulgar inconveniences of hunger and thirst, being 
chargeable neither to the poor’s rates nor the as- 


sessed taxes, and having no young family to pro- 
vide for.” 





THE LONDON NEWSBOY. 

“ Master Adolphus was also in the newspaper 
line of life, being employed, by a more thriving 
firm than his father and Co., to vend newspapers 
at a railway station, where his chubby little per- 
son, like a shabbily-disguised Cupid, and his shri! 
little voice (he was not more than ten years old), 
were as well known as the hoarse panting of the 
locomotives, running in and out. His juvenility 
might have been at some loss for a harmless outlet, 
in this early application to traffic, but for a for- 
tunate discovery he made of a means of entertain- 
ing himself, and of dividing the long day into stages 
of interest, without neglecting business. This in- 
genious invention, remarkable, like a great many dis- 
coveries, for its simplicity, consisted in varying the 
first vowel in the word ‘paper,’ and substituting, 
in its stead, at different periods of the day, all the 
other vowels in grammatical succession. Thus, 
before day-light in the winter-time, he went to 
and fro, in his little oilskin cap and cape, and his 
big comforter, seo, the heavy air with his cry 
of ‘Morn-ing Pa-per” which, about an hour be- 
fore noon, changed to ‘Morn-ing Pepper! which, 
at about two, changed to ‘Morn-ing Pip-per" 
which, in a couple of hours, changed to ‘ Morn-ing 
Pop-per” and so declined with the sun into 
‘Eve-ning Pup-per!’ to the great relief and com- 
fort of this young gentleman’s spirits.” 

TETTERBY’S BABY. 

«Tt was a very Moloch of a baby, on whose 
insatiate altar the whole existence of this particular 
young brother was offered up a daily sacrifice. 
Its personality may be said to have consisted in 
its never being quiet, in any one place, for five con- 
secutive minutes, and never going to sleep when 
required. ‘'Tetterby’s baby’ was as well known 
in the neighborhood as the postman or the pot-boy. 
It roved from door-step to door-step, in the arms of 
little Johnny Tetterby, and lagged heavily at the 
rear of troops of juveniles who followed the Tum- 
blers or the Monkey, and came up, all on one side, 
a little too late for everything that was attract- 
ive, from Monday morning until Saturday night. 
Wherever childhood congregated to play, there 
was little Moloch making Johnny fag and toil. 
Wherever Johnny desired to stay, little Moloch 
became fractious, and would not remain. When- 
ever Johnny wanted to go out, Moloch was asleep, 
and must be watched. Whenever Johnny wanted 
to stay at home, Moloch was awake, and must be 
taken out. Yet Johnny was verily persuaded tha! 
it was a faultless baby, without its peer in the realm 
of England, and was quite content to catch meek 


glimpses of things in general from behind its skirts, _ 
or over its limp flagging bonnet, and to go stag- 
gering about with it like a very little porter with 
a very large parcel, which was not directed to any- 


body, and could never be delivered anywhere.” 
* * * ” * 


“Tt was a 
cutting teeth. Whether they never came, or 
whether they came and went away again, is not 
in evidence ; but it had certainly cut enoug), 
on the showing of Mrs. Tetterby, to make 4 
handsome dental provision for the sign of the 
Bull and Mouth. All sorts of objects were im- 
pressed for the rubbing of its gums, notwith- 
standing that it always carried, dangling at 1ts 
waist (which was immediately under its chin), 
a bone ring, large enough to have represented 
the rosary of a young nun. Knife-handles, um- 
brella-tops, the heads of walking-sticks selectéd 





from the stock, the fingers of the famiiy in ge 


uliarity'of this baby to be always 
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, but especially of Johnny, nutmeg-graters, 
a and andles of doors, and the cool knobs 
on the tops of pokers, were among the com- 
monest instruments indiscriminately applied for 
this baby’s relief. The amount of electricity 
that must have been rubbed out of it in a week 
js not to be calculated. Still Mrs. Tetterby al- 
ways said, ‘it was comin through, and then 
the child would be herself? and still it never 
did come through, and the child continued to 
somebody else. 


We bring up the rear of our quotations 
from “the Haunted Man” with 
THE BREAD-AND-BUTTER SKIRMISHERS. 


«¢] see! said Mr. Tetterby. ‘I understand! 
My little woman was put out. Hard times, 
and hard weather and hard work, make it try- 
ing now and then. I see, bless your soul! No 
wonder! *Dolf, my man,’ continued Mr. Tet- 
terby, exploring the basin with a fork, ‘ here’s 

our mother been and bought, at the cook’s shop, 
besides pease pudding, a whole knuckle of lovely 
roast leg of pork, with lots of crackling left upon 
it, and with seasoning gravy and mustard quite 
unlimited. Hand in your plate, my boy, and 
begin while it’s simmering.’ 

“Master Adolphus, needing no second sum- 
mons, received his portion with eyes rendered 
moist by appetite, and withdrawing to his par- 
ticular stool, fell upon his supper tooth and nail. 
Johnny was not forgotten, but received his ra- 
tions on bread, lest he should, in a flush of 
gravy, trickle any on the baby. He was re- 
quired, for similar reasons to keep his pudding, 
when not on active service, in his pocket. 

‘*There might have been more pork on the 
knucklebone,—which knucklebone the carver at 
the cook’s shop had assuredly not forgotten in 
carving for previous customers, but there was 
no stint of seasoning, and that is an accessory 
dreamily suggesting pork, and pleasantly cheat- 
ing the sense of taste. The pe pudding, 
too, the gravy and mustard, like the Eastern rose 
in respect of the nightingale, if they were not 
absolutely pork, had lived near it; so, upon the 
whole, there was the flavor of a middle-sized 
pig. It was irresistible to the Tetterbys in bed, 
who, though professing to slumber peacefully, 
crawled out when unseen by their parents, and 
silently appealed to their brothers for any gas- 
tronomic token of fraternal affection. They, not 
hard of heart, presenting scraps in return, it re- 
sulted that a party of light skirmishers in night- 
gowns were careering about the parlor all 
through supper, which harassed Mr. Tetterby 
exceedingly, and once or twice imposed upon 
him the necessity of a charge, before which 
these guerilla troops retired in all directions 
and in great confusion.” 

We administer exact justice to the author 
when we append one of the closing sentences 
of his little book, from which it would seem, 
as he neared the winding-up, as if he had a 
doubt or two of his own as to the coherency 
and veri-similitude of his narrative. 

“Some people have said since that he only 
thought what has been herein set down ; others, 
that he read it in the fire, one winter night 
about the twilight time; others, that the Ghost 
was but the representation of his gloomy thoughts 


and Milly the embodiment of his better wisdom. 
Tsay nothing.” 





BAYARD TAYLOR’s POEMS. 

ne Travel, Ballads, and Poems. B 

yard Taylor. George P. Putnam. 1849. 
Mr. Taytor’s volume of Poems is something 
more than a pleasant addition to his Views-a- 
foot, a book which by its agreeable style and 
pictures of European travel, procured for itself 
much favorable consideration both in England 
and at home, and which proved substantial] 
Profitable to the author, having passed hanno 
a number of editions, and being still in demand, 
Of portions of the new volume the readers of 








the Literary World have algeady had the op- 
portunity of forming an unprejudiced opinion, 
several of the California Ballads, among others, 
“El Canalo” and “The Fight of Paso del 
Mar,” having appeared anonymously in this 
journal under the disguise of translations from 
native productions of the region by a Western 
naturalist of the Pacific. .They were de- 


be | Servedly well received for their spirit and ani- 


mation, being extensively copied into the news- 
pers atthe time. It is rarely, however, that 
allads can be written for a country by a dis- 
tant looker on with any great success. There 
are examples of very fine poems having been 
produced at a distance both as respects time 
and space, but the genuine ballad itself must 
be a growth, marked by the original impulses 
of the time and situation. Lockhart’s Spanish 
Ballads themselves, upon which several Ame- 
rican adaptations have been constructed, are a 
second-hand copy, and the reader, spite of their 
rich material, feels this in the perusal. 

A passing remark may be made, not inappli- 
cable to many of the poetical collections of the 
season, that all is not poetry which goes off 
trippingly. Words and music are not enough 
alone ; there must be a substantial foundation 
of good matter; language must be used with 
great exactness to acquire force. Our young 
writers should feel that a sterling subject, with 
simplicity and severity of treatment, will out- 
live any mere jingling of rhymes, however 
brilliant and successful it may seem for the 
moment. What does this mean? is a test 
which should be applied to every line. Has 
this word or sentence a definite idea, or is it a 
conventional commonplace? There are few 
writers who can write rapidly and strongly. 
But they must be content to labor if they are 
ambitious of being read. We couid point to 
writers of eminence whose first productions 
are entirely lost from the want of self-know- 
ledge and discipline, while not a scrap of their 
mature writings freed from early negligence 
and imitation, and constructed in accordance 
with the demands of Art, but is admired and 
cherished. 

In this age, however, the youth who reads 
Shelley is quite ready with his volume of mys- 
ticism, forgetful of what stern experience of 
thought and life philosophy is made. He is 
either vague and means nothing, or spoils some 
common sentiment by his absurd language. 
The rashness and insolence of the writers of 
the day confound the reader who takes up an 
index or table of contents. The grandest sub- 
jects are run over in a hasty, careless, ignorant 
spirit; the most poetical topics are desecrated 
by insufficient treatment, and the final degrada- 
tion of the author made ten-fold deeper by the 
height of the position which he has ineffi- 
ciently aimed at. A man of genius rarely 
fails, for genius is its own law and renders a 
weak or vain course impossible. It is the empty 
charlatan, to whom all things are alike impos- 
sible, who attempts everything. He can doone 
thing as well as another, for he can really do 
nothing. This, however, en passant. 

Mr. Taylor’s volume, as we have intimated, 
is an advance upon his previous publication. 


¥Y| We could have wished, indeed, something 


more of restraint in the rhetoric, but much is 
to be allowed to youthful enthusiasm, in an 
author who always preserves delicacy and 
taste, and who must soon learn to be the seve- 
rest judge of his own productions. He will 
then, we think, find less to prune in such pic- 
tures of outward life as “ Steyermark,” “ The 
Bavarian Girl,”—at least he will admit them 
to be in a vein which will bear working longer 
than the class of compositions designated 








“ Life Tones,” the defect of which is a ten- 
dency to a familiarity of treatment where the 
words of the Poetshould be few—for the spot 
whereon he stands is “ Holy Ground.” Ina 
mood different from either of these, however, 
Mr. Taylor is still successful, a species of 
historic painting where fact and fancy mingle, 
and which may be pursued through many va- 
rieties. “As diverse instances of this, we have 
the Tomb of Charlemagne more literal, and 
the “ Continents” involving a higher flight. 
A few stanzas of the latter will leave a favor- 
able impression of Mr. Taylor’s powers. The 
great Antiquities of the world are made to 
appear in a vision. 


First queenly Asta, from the fallen thrones 
Of twice three thousand years, 

Came with the woe a grieving goddess owns, 
Who longs for mortal tears. 

The dust of ruin to her mantle clung, 
And dimmed her crown of gold, 

While the majestic sorrows of her tongue 
From Tyre to Indus rolled: 


« Mourn with me, sisters, in my realm of woe, 
Whose only glory streams 

From its lost childhood, like the arctic glow 
Which sunless Winter dreams ! 

In the red desert moulders Babylon, 
And the wild serpent’s hiss 

Echoes in Petra’s palaces of stone 
And waste Persepolis ! 


Gone are the deities who ruled enshrined 
In Elephanta’s caves, 

And Brahma’s wailings fill the odorous wind 
That stirs Amboyna’s waves ! 

The ancient gods amid their temples fall, 
And shapes of some near doom, 

Trembling and waving on the Future’s wall, 
More fearful make my gloom !” 


Then from her seat, amid the palms embowered 
That shade the Lion-land, 

Swart Arnica in dusky aspect towered— 
The fetters on her hand! 

Backward she saw, from out her drear eclipse, 
The mighty Theban years, 

And the deep anguish of her mournful lips 
Interpreted her tears. 


“ Woe for my children, whom your gyves have 
bound 
Through centuries of toil ; 
The bitter wailings of whose bondage sound 
From many a stranger-soil ! 
Leave me but free, though the eternal sand 
Be all my kingdom now— 
Though the rude splendors of barbaric land 
But mock my crownless brow !” 








MERRY-MOUNT. 
Merry-Mount ; a Romance of the Massachusetts 
Colony. Boston and Cambridge: James 
Munroe & Co. 1849. 


Tue current of native talent is setting very 
strongly just now through the channels of 
Americanism. <A great many of the waste 
places of local history and tradition are being 
reclaimed by our literary adventurers, and 
made to blossom like the rose in pages of 
poetry and fiction. Mr. Motley, in his new 
novel of Merry-Mount, has ap ropriated to 
himself the earliest period of colonial history 
in Massachusetts, which he thinks “ possesses 
more of the elements of romance than any 
subsequent epoch.” It is an unsettled, tradi- 
tionary era, which certainly affords a large 
latitude for the imaginative and descriptive 
powers of the romancer, and gives him an 
advantage over his readers (inestimable, we 
should suppose, to writers of this class of 
novels), in their entire inability to discover 
where the historical leaves off and the ficti- 
tious begins. 
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The plot of the story is laid chiefly in the 
neighborhood of Massachusetts Bay. It is 
somewhat intricate, and involves the fortunes 
and fates of a great variety of characters, of 
whom the most prominent are the “ Lord of 
Merry-Mount”—a wild Englishman, whose 
lawless life and profane revelries in his merry 
domain are the scandal of the Puritan colo- 
nists, and the groundwork of the narrative; 
and a knight of the Sepulchre (an entirely 
new feature in American colonial society), 
who having exhausted the elements of adven- 
ture and villany in the old world amongst the 
“ pirates of Dalmatia, the mercenaries of Aus- 
tria, and the squadrons of the Sultan,” leaves 
two noble-born and beautiful lawfully-wedded 
wives, each the victim of his infernal decep- 
tions, and flies to the new sphere of enter- 
prise opened in the western continent ; throws 
his whole strength into a scheme for the sub- 
version of the new government of Massachu- 
setts, plots and executes all manner of ini- 
quity, and meets with righteous retribution in 
the end. There is a graceful love story inter- 
woven with the tale, and some of the Indian 
ingredient thrown in to give it an authentic 
aboriginal flavor. 

We should have liked the book better if it 
had been truer to its own nationality. The 
breath of the pines of “ Naumkeak,” and the 
cedars of “Shawmut,” does not blow strongly 
enough through its pages. We opened on a 
hawking scene,in the middle of the volume, 
in which we found ourselves interested at 
once in a vivid picture of falconry and hawk 
flying, but in which we entirely forgot Ply- 
mouth Rock and Massachusetts Bay, and fan- 
cied ourselves in Berkshire or Devon. The 
author explains this and other seeming incon- 
gtuities in his very clever preface. Perhaps 
it is hardly fair to refer to them as faults. But 
a professed American novel sharpens our 
sense of nationality. A novel of the time of 
Governor Winthrop should abjure the middle 
ages, and ignore the Elizabethan era. 

There are very pleasing pictures of New 
England seenery in the book, and a strain of 
humor well sustained in many of the dia- 
logues. The author of Merry-Mount ought 
to retract the “ farewell for ever,” with which 
he takes leave of the public in the preface, 
and make his present work serve as only his 
introduction to the world of readers, and the 
forerunner of further efforts in the difficult 
but popular department of American fiction. 





CHANNING’S POEMS. 


The Woodman and Other Poems. By 
William Ellery Channing. Boston. James 
Munroe & Comp. 


Critics, as a body, are greatly disposed, if 
they do not like the nose on a man’s face, at 
first view, to knock him down. In writers 
like Mr. Channing, coming, perhaps, in the 
very ‘irst page on some rashness of expression 
or ruggedness of rhyme, they toss the book 
out of the window, as scarce fit company for 
gentlemen of nice taste and delicate Judg- 
ments. With a little patience they would 
discover their mistake, and recant their hasty 
censure. It is worth while at any time, and 
in any place, to hold discourse with a man, 
poet, or civilian, who has been, even momen- 
tarily, in contact with nature, and can make 
the Sablon report of what she has said to 
him, Mr. Channing shows, in more of these 
poems than one, that he has used his eye on 
objects before and about him; that he has at 
times caught, and remembers well enough to 
repeat, some of the tones which spring from 
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and appeal to the instincts and experiences of 
genuine nature. It would never have oc- 
curred to an incapable or a heartless ob- 
server, to speak of the sun by which the 
woodman labors: 

“ And with a flood of amber light 

His eandle sinks below the west ; 
Around, the wood smiles still good-night, 
’T is time for home, ’tis time for rest.” 

The honest, manly use of the single word 

“ candle” approves the writer a poet: 
“ His house is ‘neath a pine at night, 
A nest beyond the next stone wall.” 

And then, when the storm rises, assailing 
his fortress of the wood— 

“The bold north wind his cannon fires, 
Sweeping the pine.” 

Of more delicate texture, in the love poem 
“To Julia”— 

“ In that persuasive mouth, 
Still heaps the south 
Its orange-bloom, 
And makes the lip perfume.” 

Would that plain good sense could stand 
by as censor and friend of the young poets 
who are possessed of genius! Unhappily, 
our country swarms with writers of verse, 
unequally divided as to numbers, and unjustly 
dealt by as to merit. ‘The one, the great 
multitude, are cunning of fence in the fluent use 
of melodious words—the other rich in idea, 
but slow and hesitating of speech. Of the 
latter Mr. Channing is a striking and well- 
endowed example. His ability strikes half a 
blow, while the versifiers are tripping nimbly 
about the field, with a thousand displays 
(but no real exercises and performances) of 
strength. It is in the great poet that the two 
are harmoniously and fertunately united. 
With all his faults and violences, we prefer 
Mr. Channing to the versifiers. 





MRS. OSGOOD'S LETTER ABOUT THE LIONS. 
TueE last wave of light literature floats up this 
little jeu d’esprit of three score and ten verses, 
inside of a fanciful cover, which, considering 
the stringent laws in force against imitations of 
Post Office marks, is a high-handed defiance of 
Cave Johnson and the statutes at large, for 
which Mr. Putnam deserves the thanks of all 
the friends of cheap postage. But the good 
nature, and gaiety, wit which have indited 
_the poetry are enough, we are sure, to prevent 
any Grand Jury—it they will only read it— 
from indicting the publisher. Mrs. Osgood, 
in these little three verse pages, gives a very 
tasteful New Year’s reception to her brother 
authors and sister authoresses, and distributes 
the compliments of the season in the most 
liberal style. ‘There is cake and wine for 
pretty much everybody, and extra refreshments 
for the more distinguished. For instance, 
boned turkey for Mr. Griswold :— 

“ And Griswold with his taste refined, 

And rare discrimination, 
Resets, in purest, richest gold, 
The Pearls of all the nation. 
Like Tennyson, he gives the world 
His “ vision of—biue women,” 
And paints them with impartial pen, 
And critical acumen.” 
Oysters in the shell for two poetesses :— 
“ Sweet Welby! in your ‘ Sea shell’ sing, 
And weave your spirit-spell ! 
Dear Hewitt! sculpture cameos, 
From your melodious shell !” 
Something hot for Mrs. Smith :— 
* Oakes-Smith, who sweeps her Sapphic | 
As if a Seraph fanned her, ans 














From out her Sybil soul of fire, 
Has sent a “ Salamander.” 
A delicate puff for Miss Lynch :— 
« And Lynch, on leaves that shall not fade, 
Has written lines immortal,— 
On laurel leaves that crown the maid— 
Her passport at Fame’s portal.” 
And a trifle on the sideboard for ourselves. 
Miss Mabel Montagu, Montpelier, to whom 
al] thisis written, it seems, in the strictest con- 
fidence, is lucky in her New York correspond- 
ent. We advise our readers to intercept her 
letters, pay the postage to Putnam, and ask 
Mrs. Osgood to “ write again ” at her earliest 
convenience. 





Outlines of a New System of Physiognomy, 
with Engravings. By J. W. Redfield, M.D. J. 
S. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 


An exceedingly ingenious book, in which many 
observations on the nose, the eye, the ear, as sig- 
nificant of character—heretofore thrown out piece- 
meal by novelists, essayists, and observers of human 
nature generally, and floating at random, are 
brought together and methodized into a system of 
Physiognomy. We cannot deny great shrewdness 
to the author, both in his special instances and il- 
lustrations, and in the skill with which he arranges 
his subject. The work is a most amusing study, 
and lets us in through numerous private doors to 
the interior of character. But we doubt greatly 
the propriety and taste of presenting these as a sys- 
tem. Man—human nature—is not to be judged 
by any right-line or mechanical theories; it is in- 
finitely flexible and variable: its prime law is 
change in constancy, and constancy in change. 
Although, therefore, the nose may in the system 
indicate a particular passion or propensity, we can 
draw no safe inference without considering at the 
same time, the eye, the lip, and every other fea- 
ture and property of the man. The system van- 
ishes in the necessity for combined and complex 
observation in each case presented to us. This 
does not, however, detract from the merit of Dr. 
Redfield’s work—which shows a happy talent for 
— and is well worthy an attentive peru- 
sal. 


A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines: Containing .a clear exposition of their 
principles and practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D., 
&c. Illustrated with nearly fifteen hundred en- 
gravings on wood. Eleventh American, from the 
last London edition. To which is appended a 
Supplement of recent improvements to the present 
time. D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 


Tuts work of Dr. Ure occupies the same stand 
in the world of manufacture as that of McCu!- 
lough in the commercial. It is a full repertory and 
encyclopedia of all the processes of chemical and 
mechanical art up to the most recent improve- 
ments therein. The author was peculiarly suited 
to the task of producing this complete and valua- 
ble work ; a chemist of high reputation, he has added 
to these acquirements of theory and the laboratory 
an intimate and practical acquaintance with all 
branches connected with manufactures, having been 
continually consulted in reference to improvements 
made, and difficulties to be overcome in these arts. 
The previous editions of this standard work we 
have examined with pleasure, but the present has 
been brought to such accuracy that we may rely 
on the statements with perfect confidence, while 
the . introduces us to the newest inven- 
tions of the day. 

The space devoted to each article is proportioned 
to the interest and importance of the subject, a 
matter often overlooked in works of reference, and 
when neglected a serious drawback to their utility. 
We have already stated that the supplement pub- 
lished with this edition of the dictionary contains 
all the principal discoveries of the last year or two, 
that have been adopted in the arts, and all the late 
patented improvements in England and the Con- 
tinent. Among these we may mention Electro- 
Metallurgy, or the art of plating and separating 
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metals and metallie alloys from their, solutions, by 
means of eng ea ys ale age 
founding is its infancy, but gives promise 
great . There is an article on Arte- 
sian Wells, containing new observations on that 
interesting subject. information contained in 
the articles on the Daguerreotype and Calotype 
will be found invaluable to the numerous profes- 
sors and ingenious amateurs of the art of sun- 
painting. newest improvements in the iron 
smelting and puddling manofacture, and the appli- 
cation of electricity as an assistant in the latter 
branch, are thoroughly discussed ; this, and the 
descriptions and drawings of cotton machinery 
and calico printing recommend the volume to the 
attention of men e in large manufacturing 
pursuits, and capitali Guano and manures, 
though they concern the farmer more particularly, 
are of general interest. While bread, beer, and 
butter, are so close to the welfare of our healths 
and stomachs, as to be worthy universal attention. 
Within the latter class of subjects is another, that 
of Ventilation, which is most ably treated, and 
some of the suggestions may, in the hands of some 
of our ingenious and practical countrymen, be 
turned to the benefit of more than one class of 
invalids, 

The whole subject of mining, washing, and 
working, is treated of so amply that this book 
must be invaluable to the enterprising pilgrim to 
the banks of the Sacramento, All is not gold 
that glitters, and the Dictionary of Arts will teach 
the adventurer to know the difference between the 
real and the sham. The book will be invaluable 
in California, as precious as a Chrysolite. We 
saw last week a new machine for separating and 
washing gold sand, called by the fanciful name of 
Hydro-Centrifugal Chrysolite, and invented by an 
ingenious machinist of Jersey City, Mr. Charles 
Brace, and we could not help thinking that the dif- 
fusion of knowledge by such works as the present 
among our people, was the cause of their wonder- 
ful progress in the Arts and Manufactures, evinced 
by machines like the Chrysolite. 

The Art of Painting restored to its Simplest 
and Surest inciples. From the German of 
Hundertpfund. London: David Bogue. 1849. 

Amone the books imported by the last steamer, 
Putnam advertises the “ Art of Painting Restored,” 
translated from the German of Libertat Hun- 
dertpfund, with colored illustrations, a copy of 


of 
a bundle of colored rays 
prismatic spectrum, and contended that color was 
but the effeet of the blending of light with dark- 
ness under different conditions. He showed, 
moreover, thatin the shadows or objects were to be 
found those colors which were wanting in the lights, 
so that in every object circle of colors was 
complete. Thus in 
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“Poetry. — 


REMEMBRANCE. 
From the French of Lamartine. 


In vain—in vain, day follows day, 
They glide without a mark away— 
But naught shall from my soul remove 
Thy memory, latest dream of love. 


I see my rapid years gone by 

Behind me heaped as mountains high— 
F’en as the Oak in Autumn time 

Sees fall the foliage of his prime. 


The frost of age is on my brow, 

My chilly blood will scarcely flow— 
Like this dark wave o’er which has passed 
The cold breath of the wintry blast. 


But thy serene and youthful face 
Which sorrow only comes to grace, 
Still lovely in my heart I hold, 

For, like the soul, it ne’er grows old. 


No—thou hast never left mine eye, 
My lonely path thou still art nigh— 
And when I ceased to see thee here, 
I saw thee in a brighter sphere. 


There I behold thee such again 

As on that last dread day of pain, 
When to thy blest abode, away 

Thou fieddest with the morning’s ray. 


Thy pure and touching loveliness 

In Heaven’s sweet air shines none the less, 
And eyes where life had ceased to be 

Are bright with immortality. 

The loving zephyr’s soft caress 

Is lifting still thy silken tress, 

As when its waving shadows threw 

Over half thy charms a softer hue. 


And even as a halo now 

It rests upon thy angel brow ; 

*Tis thus Aurora greets our sight 
Half veiled in shadows of the night. 


The warm and joyous beams of day 
Fade with the setting sun’s last ray ; 
But my affection knows no night, 
It shines for ever pure and bright. 


Methinks I view thy cherished form 
In wildest desert, darkest storm ; 
Beneath the wave, thy face I see, 
Thy voice in zephyrs speaks to me. 
And whilst the earth is all at rest, 

I listen for the accents blest, 

Which to my ever ravished ear 
Still in the sighing winds, I hear. 


Among those sparkling worlds of light 
Which gem the azure veil of night, 

I watch to see thee from afar 

Beam on me from the brightest star. 


And when the perfumed breath of flowers 
Is wafted from the garden bowers 

In joys so ravishingly sweet, 

It is thy spirit that I greet. 


It is thy hand which dries my tears 
And calms my spirit’s anxious fears, 
Thy voice doth whisper in mine ear 
« Pray thou in secret, God will hear.” 


And e’en in sleep thou dost attend, 
The guardian ange! of thy friend ; 
For all my dreams are filled with thee, 
Pure as the thoughts of Seraphs be. 


Thus while I sleep thy gentle hand 
Removes the ever pressing band— 
And bids me all delighted rove 
With thee amid the fields above. 
A. W. H. 


Anger is one of the sinews of the soul: he that 
wants it hath a maimed mind, and, with Jacob 
sinew-shrunk in the hollow of his thigh, must 
needs halt. Nor is it good to converse with such 
as cannot be angry, and like the Caspian Sea, 








never ebb nor flow.—Dr. Thomas Fuller. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


| FENELON AMONG THE IROQUOIS—ABORIGINAL 


ANTIQUITIES OF NEW YORK. 

Tue regular monthly meeting was held on the 
2d inst., the early part of the evening being oc- 
cupied with the Annual Reports, Election of 
Officers, &c. One hundred and eleven new 
members have been enrolled during the year ; 
twelve hundred and ninety bound volumes and 
pamphlets have been added to the Library. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously 
re-elected Officers of the Society for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President—Hon. ALsert Gatvatin, LL.D. 

First Vice-Prest—Hon. Lutner Brapisx. 

Second V. P..—Tuomas De Wirt, D.D. 

For. Cor. Sec.—Joux Russert Barter. 

Domestic Cor. Sec.—James W. Beekman. 

Recording Secretary—AnpREW WARNER. 

Treasurer—WILiiaM CHAUNCEY. 

Librarian—Jacos B. Moore. 

Mr. J. R. Baxrverr, Foreign Correspond- 
ing Secretary (we quote throughout from the 
report of the T'ribune), said the paper which 
Mr. Greenhow read at the last meeting of the 
Society, showing the probability that the cele- 
brated Fénélon, Archbishop of Cambray, had 
been in early life a Missionary among the 
froquois in Western New York and Canada, 
had attracted much attention, and already 
brought forth additional evidence to sustain 
Mr. Greenhow’s conjectures. That gentleman 
himself had ascertained, since his return to 
Washington, that Hennepin arrived in Canada 
with La Salle in 1674, and it was therefore 
doubtless correct, that he was in Canada, as he 
asserts, “ while the Abbé de Fénélon, now Arch- 
bishop of Cambray, was residing there.” 

Mr. Bartlett read a letter from Mr. O. H. 
Marshall of Buffalo, communicating some in- 
teresting facts which he had discovered on the 
same subject. 

Mr. Marsua.t states that he has met with 
some additional evidences, corroborating the 
same facts, and which would seem to place it 
beyond all question, inasmuch as they give his 
name in full, the time of his ordination, which 
Mr. Greenhow sought for in vain, and the date 
of his departure for Canada, all which corres- 
pond, or, ata!l events, do not conflict with other 
known circumstances of his life. The proofs 
he referred to may be found in a chronological 
list of the Catholic Hierarchy of Canada, pub- 
lished at Quebec in 1834, It states that 
“Frs. de Salinac de Feénélon, Pres’t, was or- 
dained June 11, 1668, and left Canada, Se 
tember, 1673.” His name occurs in immedi- 
ate conjunction with that of Claude Trouvé, 
who was ordained June 10 of the same year. 
These two individuals are undoubtedly the 
same who went together to the Iroquois Mis- 
sion, and to ye ee alludes in the 
passage quoted by Mr. Greenhow. 

The following extract from the “ Jesuit Re- 
lations for the year 1667-8,” shows that the 
two priests abovementioned were missionaries 
to the Iroquois at the western extremity of 
Lake Ontario: “ Because the fear of their ene- 
mies obliged some of this nation to emigrate 
and settle on the northern borders of the great 
Lake Ontario, that detachment of Orégonens 
(Cayugas), or rather that new colony, had need 
of pastors to strengthen the faith of the new 
Church which we have maintained for two 
years, and that the want has been amply sup- 
plied by M. pe Fénéiox and M. Trovvs, two 
zealous missionaries who have been sent there 
by Monsieur the Bishop. As they left about 
the close of the Summer, they have not been 
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able to send any news of what has occurred in 
the new Church.” 

In another part of the same volume, mention 
is made of the arrival of Monsieur |’Abbe de 
Queylas “ with several ecclesiastics of the Semi- 
nary of St. Sulpice, two of whom have been sent 
by Menon’ de Petrée the last Summer (1668) 
to a settlement of Iroquois who.are located on 
the NORTHERN borders of the great Lake Onta- 
rio.”—Relation 1667-8, p. 13. 

In a letter from the Bishop of Petrée to 
Monsieur Poitevin of Paris, the Bishop states 
that “he had sent two pious and able laborers 
to an Iroquois-tribe settlement on the north 
side of the great Lake Ontario, one of whom 
is Mons. de Fénélon, whose name is well known 
in Paris, and the other M. Trouvé.” 

Mr. E. G, Squier read a long and able ac- 
count of his recent explorations of the Mounds 
and other Aboriginal relics of the western part 
of the State, of which we have briefly pre- 
sented the results in a recent notice of the 
Ethnological Society (Literary World, No. 
99). conclusion of this paper assigned 
a comparatively recent date to the works. 

In respect to date nothing positive can be 
affirmed. Many of them are now covered 
with heavy forests; a circumstance upon 
which too much importance has been laid, and 
which in itself may not necessarily be regard- 
ed as indicative of great age, for we may 
plausibly suppose that it was not essential to 
the pur of the builders that the forests 
should removed. Still I have seen trees 
from one to three feet in diameter standing 
upon the embankments and in the trenches, 
which would certainly carry back the date of 
their construction several hundred years, per- 
haps beyond the period of the discovery in the 
fifteenth century. There is nothing, however, 
in this circumstance, nor in any other bearing 
upon this subject, which would necessarily 
imply that they were built by tribes anterior to 
those found in occupation of the country by 
the whites. And this brings us at once to the 
most interesting point of our inquiry, viz. 
By whom were these works erected ? 

I have already mentioned that within them 
are found many relics of art and many traces 
of occupancy. Those I had ample opportani- 
ties of ascertaining, in the course of my inves- 
tigations, are absolutely identical with those 
which mark the sites of towns and forts known 
to have been occupied by the Indians, within 
the historical period. The pottery taken from 
these sites, and from within the supposed an- 
cient inclosures, is alike in all respects ; the 
pipes and ornaments are indistinguishable, and 
the indications of aboriginal dwellings are pre- 
cisely similar, and, so far as can be discovered, 
have equal claim to antiquity. Near many of 
these works are found cemeteries, in which 
ver peer skeletons are discovered, and 
which, except in the absence of remains of 
European art, differ in no essential respect 
from the cemeteries found in connexion 
with the abandoned modern towns and 
“castles” of the Indians. There are other not 
less important facts and coincidences, all of 
which go to establish that if the earth-works 
of Western New York are of a remote ancient 
date, they were not only secondarily but gene- 
rally oceupied by the Iroquois or ueighboring 
and contemporary nations ; or else—and this 
hypothesis is most consistent and reasonable 
—they were erected by them. 

It may be objected that if the Indians con- 
structed works of this kind, it could not have 
escaped the notice of the early explorers, and 
would have been made the subject of remark 
by them. The omission is singular, but not 





unaccountable. They all speak of the defences 
of the Indians, as com of palisades firmly 
set in the ground. The simple circumstance 
of the earth being heaped up around them, to 
lend them greater firmness, may have been 
regarded as so natural and simple an expedi- 
ent as not to be deserving of special mention, 
particularly as the embankment, in such a 
case, would be an entirely subordinate part of 
the structure. After the introduction of Euro- 
pean implements, enabling the Indians to 
plant their pickets more firmly in the ground, 
and to lend them a security before unattain- 
able, the necessity for an embankment was in 
a great degree obviated. We may thus ac- 
count for its absence in their later structures, 
which also underwent some modification of 
form, suggested by the example or instruction 
of the whites, or by the new modes of warfare 
following the introduction of fire-arms. ‘Thus 
in the plan of the old Seneca fort of Ganunda- 
saga, near Geneva, destroyed by Sullivan in 
1779, we find distinct traces of the bastion—a 
feature observable in none of the more ancient 
defences. 

] am aware that the remnants of the Indian 
stock which still exist in the state, generally 
profess total ignorance of these works. I do 
not, however, attach much importance to this 
circumstance. When we consider the extreme 
likelihood of the forgetfulness of ancient prac- 
tices in the lapse of three hundred years, the 
lack of knowledge upon this point is the weak- 
est of all negative evidence. Cusick, the In- 
dian, in his so-called “ History of the Six Na- 
tions,” has, no doubt, correctly described the 
manner in which they constructed their early 
defences. “ The manner of making a fort.— 
First they set fire against as many trees as it 
requires to make the inclosure, rubbing off the 
coals with their stone axes so as to make them 
burn faster. When the tree falls they put 
fires to it about three paces apart, and burn it 
into pieces. These pieces are then brought 
to the ng required, and set up around accord- 
ing to the bigness of the fort. The earth is 
then heaped on both sides. The fort has gene- 
rally two m , one for passage and one to the 
water. he people,” continues Cusick, “ had 
implements with which they made their bows 
and arrows. Their kettles were made of 
baked clay; their awls and needles of sharp- 
ened bones; their pipes of baked clay or soft 
stone ; asmall turtleshell was used to peel the 
bark, and a small dry stick to make fire by 
boring it against seasoned wood.” 

Some of the works of the Indians, of un- 
doubted late date, ss a considerable de- 
gree of interest. ‘That of Gah-a-yan-dok, near 

ictor, Ontario County, identified by Mr. 
Marshall as one of those destroyed by the 
Marquis de Nonville, in his expedition against 
the Senecas in 1687, is particularly worthy of 
remark. It is situated upon a commanding 
eminence, the slopes of which upon most sides 
are so steep as hardly to admit of ascent. 
The lines of palisades were carried along the 
brow of the hill, inclosing an area of not less 
than twenty acres. The slight trench caused 
by their decay could a few years ago be dis- 
tinctly traced throughout; the plough has 
now, however, in great part obliterated it. 
Within this inclosure I picked up fragments of 
pottery similar in all res with those found 
in the inclosures deemed more ancient. 

Another work, built by the Cayugas, is situ- 
ated about twelve miles southwest of Auburn, 
in the town of Scipio, Cayuga County. It 
forms a good illustration of the character of 
the aboriginal defences. It is situated upon a 


| point of ground, formed by the junction of two 
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immense ravines, which here sink some hun- 
dreds of feet below the table lands. A narrow 
spur, hardly wide enough to permit two to walk 
abreast, extends down to the bottom of the ra- 
vines, starting from the extreme point of the 
headland. It is still called the “ Indian Path,” 
and affords a practicable descent to the water. 
At every other point the banks are almost, if 
not entirely inaccessible. At some distance 
inward from the bank of one ravine to the 
other, was originally a line of palisades The 
holes left by their decay are still distinct, each 
about eight inches in diameter. The position 
is eminently a strong one, and, under the sys- 
tem of attack practised by the Indians, must 
have been impregnable. ithin the inclosure 
of the work are to be found caches and other 
features common to the class of works previ- 
ously described, and with which this work en- 
tirely coincides, except that the embankment 
is wanting. 

Under al! the circumstances, I am driven to 
a conclusion, little anticipated when I started 
upon my trip of yg that the earth- 
works of Western New York are erected by 
the Iroquois or their western neighbors, and 
do not possess an antiquity going very far back 
of the Discovery. ‘Their general occurrence 
upon a line parallel to, and not far distant from 
the Lakes, favors the hypothesis that they were 
built by frontier tribes—an hypothesis entirely 
conformable to aboriginal traditions. Here, 
according to these traditions, every foot of 
ground was contested between the Iroquois and 
the Gah-kwas and other western tribes; and 
here, as a consequence, where most exposed 
to attack, were permanent defences most ne- 
cessary. It was not until after the Confedera- 
tion that the Five Nations were able to check 
and finally expel the warlike people which dis- 
puted with them the possession of the beautiful 
and fertile regions bordering the Lakes. And 
it is not impossible that it was the pressure 
from this direction which led to that Confedera- 
tion —an anomaly in the history of the abori- 
gines. Common danger, rather than a far-see- 
ing policy, may be as the impelling 
cause of the consolidation. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to observe 
that the ancient remains of Western New 
York, except so far as they throw light upon 
the system of defence practised by the abori- 
ginal inhabitants, and tend te show that they 
were to a degree fixed and agricultural in 
their habits, have slight bearing upon the grand 
ethnological and archeological questions in- 
volved in the ante-Columbian History of the 
Continent. The resemblance which they bear 
to the defensive structures of other rude na- 
tions, in various parts of the world, is the re- 
sult of natural causes, and cannot be taken to 
indicate a close or connexion or de- 
pendence. All primitive defences, being de- 
signed to resist common modes of attack, are 
essentially the same in their principles, and 
seldom differ very much in their details. The 
aboriginal hunter and the semi-civilized Aztec 
selected precisely similar positions for their 
fortresses, and defended them upon the same 
general plan ; yet it would be palpably unsafe 
to found conclusions as to the relations of the 

ive builders, u the narrow basis of 
these resemblances alone. 


Che Pine Arts. 





THE CLINTON MONUMENT. 
Our readers are probably aware of the efforts 
now on foot to erect a monument to the 
memory of De Wirt Crintoy. An Aet, in- 
corporating a monument association for that 
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urpose, was passed at the last session of the 
Pe islature of this State, and a pamphlet con- 
taining this Act, the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation, and a lithograph of the monument, 
has been printed for circulation. 

A State monument to CLinToy is an appro- 
priate and worthy object, aud we are glad to 
see it in a fair way of consummation. The 
plan proposed is that of public subscription, 
one dollar and upwards, the monument to be 
commenced when ten thousand dollars are in 
hand. The Committee, by advertisement, it 
appears, invited offers of sites and designs, 
and have selected one by James Renwick, Jr., 
architect. What strikes us as curious in this 
part of the proceedings, as stated in the pam- 
phlet, is, that after the designs solicited by 
advertisements were received, a special com- 
mittee was directed to report, whether the 
monument should be of a civic or a sepulchral 
character; a determination which, in justice 
to the competitors, we think, should have 
preceded the competition. Mr. Renwick’s de- 
signs, moreover, that chosen being one out of 
three, were sent in more than two months 
after the others had been examined, and after 
the Committee had reported in favor of one of 
a civie character. Mr. Renwick has thus had 
a decided advantage over any other artist 
submitting a design, which appears to be 
unfair. 

The design chosen is a sincLe TRIuMPHAL 
Arcu, surmounted by a colossal statue of 
Cuunton, the dimensions to be varied to suit 
the amount that may be raised, $47,000 being 
required to accomplish an arch, 33 feet front- 
age, by 24 feet deep, and 55 feet high to the 
cornice. It may be described as in a Greco- 
Norman style, if one may be allowed the coin- 
age of a term with such incongruous compo- 
nents. A very tall, meagre Norman doorway, 
pene | bat two jamb columns in depth, is 
placed in a sunk compartment, or bay, flanked 
at the angles with shallow straight buttresses, 
with champered corners, between which runsa 
corbel table. Over this is a plain projecting 
frieze, intended for a continuous series of bas- 
reliefs, illustrative of the prominent works on 
the State canal, the great public labor of Clin- 
ton. Above this frieze isa plain massive zocle, 
extending the whole fron of the arch, and 
from this rise two plain blockings, support- 
ing a simple square pedestal for the colossal 
statue. Small zoeles flank the ends of the 
main zocle, and on these are statues of winged 
angels, holding shields, with the arms of the 
State, and of the cities of New York and 
Albany. In the spandrijs of the sunk com- 
partment of the archway,*re panels with bas- 
reliefs of Fame, with trumpets and wreaths, 
such as are seen in the Roman Triumphal 
Arches, and in many of the Italian fagades of 
the Florentine school. The enrichments of 
the jambs and arch mouldings of the archway 
are to be “ cables, beaks, heads, and the stalks 
and ears of Indian corn, and other appropriate 
ornaments.” 

_ Now what we find fault with in this design 
18 Its utter want of unity as a composition. 
In general outline it is a rectangular Greek 
mass, with all the plain surface and horizon- 
talism which are the characteristics of that 
style, and the zocles, pedestals, and blockings 
are thoroughly Grecian. The archway, on 
the contrary, in its outline, in the broken gha- 
racter of its parts, and in its minutia of deco- 
ration, is utterly out of harmony with this 
plain, heavy, severe mass above it, and while 
the figure of Clinton is represented as 

in classic costume, the flanking winged angels 
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with shields, are thorough specimens of medi- 
eval sculpture, and of a purely ecclesiastical 
character. “ British classics,’ we may call 
them. 

The association have adopted Albany as 
the site fur the monument, and propose to 
locate it within the Capitol park. A more 
fitting situation, in fact the situation fgr it, 
we think, should be over the very canal itself, 
spanning the great state work with which the 
name of De Witt Clinton is inseparably con- 
nected. 

We hope that the design will be considera- 
bly remodelled before its execution, and unless 
the “ Indian corn ” pillars are more artistically 
managed than in their prototypes at the Ca- 
pitol in Washington, in the vestibule of the 
Supreme Court, we would rather adhere to 
old models, and make sure of the Beautiful 
at the sacrifice of the Symbolic. 


ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, STUYVESANT SQUARE. 
An article in reply to the critique on St. 
George’s Church, in No. IL. of Architectonics, 





has been received, but as its length precludes | 
our publication of it entire, we will endeavor 

to give the substance of it, both in vindication | 
of the criticism and in justice to the other side, | 
on which, as on all other sides, much may be | 
said. The writer has mistaken the critical 
principles by which the architecture of this 
buiiding was judged, and has founded his main 
objections to the critique on some facts which | 
do not fairly support his argument, and has 
adduced others which a more thorough know- 
ledge of the whole sabject would have shown 
him to be incorrect. He mistakes the spirit of 
the remarks, in supposing that fault is found 
with St. George’s Church, because it is not in 
accordance with the principles of orthodoxy of 
the English school of medieval architecture— 
it was simply condemned “out of its own 
mouth.” It is its want of harmony with itself, | 
jadged by those very “ laws of fitness, harmony, 

and use,” to which he refers as tests of correct 

taste. It was as a specimen of the Roman- 

esque style that it was said to fail,and “a 

knowledge of the art in its European develop- 

ments” fully bears out the truth of this. 

He says: “In determining whether any 
architectural work is in accordance with cor- 
rect taste and the true principles of the art, we 
can only refer to the natural laws of fitness, 
and harmony, and use, the works of former 
ages as a great treasury of problems skilfully 
solved, and materials ingeniously applied; as 
a great storehouse of experience, k2 sore to 
our purpose, gathered by the labor of others. 
So multiplied and varied have been the ends 
proposed by the architects of different ages and 
couniries, and so infinite the modifications 
which successive artists have made in the his- 
tory of each school of architecture, that it is al- 
most impossible for one who has devoted his 
attention to the prevailing style of any one 
country to judge respecting another and more 
unusual one without an evident partiality 
incompatible with a sound judgment. We by 
no means advocate an indiscriminate mixture 
of the peculiar features of various styles, still 
less the combination of materials of a hetero- 
geneous and isolated nature, but it may be 
often found that characteristics which at first 
view'seemed the exclusive property of one slyle 
are, in fact, only borrowed in a modified form 
from s to which they originally belonged, 
and that a more extended view of the history 
of architecture will assign them as more pecu- 
liar to other styles than to those in which they 








are popularly considered to be the most appro- 
priate.” 





The portion which we have put in italics is 
a very ingenious defence for mixing the 
features of different and dissimilar styles, but 
to us it seems very much as if we were to take 
a foreign word in common use in the English 
language, completely Anglicised, and call it 
Latin, or Greek, or French, in its present 
form, because it was originally derived from 
one of those tongues. Strict Gothic architec- 
ture, like the English language, transformed 
into its own semblance all it derived from 
other styles, and no feature of it can be re- 
united to the parent stem without a manifest 
incongruity. 

“It is still more unfortunate that English 
architecture is in this country so generally 
taken for indisputable authority—England has 
been, at all times, nearly two centuries behind 
the continent of Europe in architecture, and in 
purity of design its best ornaments are inferior 
to those of France and Germany ; as compare 
York Minster and Westminster Abbey with 
the Cathedrals of Strasburg and Cologne. If 
the design of St. George’s Church fails when 
regarded in the spirit of the English school, 
by combining features considered inconsistent 
with its own orthodox division of styles, 
according to the periods of its own history, it 
will not do so if we examine the edifice with 
a knowledge of the art in its European de- 
velopments. The side buttresses pronounced 
Gothic, on account of ‘their weatherings and 
gables, are by no means such exclusively. 
The later period of the Romanesque style 
knows the buttress of that character; see the 
parish church in Andernach, the Minster in 
Bonn, where we even find the flying buttresses. 
In England buttresses made their appearance 
first in the early English style, a style not 
known on the continent. There, the Roman- 
esque style arrived at a greater degree of per- 
fection than ever in England, and then, a 
once, made room for the Gothic style in its 
present state, while in England the Norman 
style, introduced in the eleventh century, 
never developed itself, but soon changed into 
the early English, which combines a Roman 
character with Gothic features.” 

We have quoted all this, though the bearing 
of mach of it upon the subject is not particu- 
larly apparent. With regard to English 
Gothic architecture being behind the continent, 
the writer’s own language shows the fallacy 
of this statement, for, if the Romanesque on 
the continent, all at once, made way for the 
Gothic in its present state, where, we would 
ask, where was that purest state attained if 
not in England, where the pointed style ran 
through many changes before it reached that 
period of time at which it was engrafted on 
the Romanesque of Germany ? 

The church of Andernach, to the buttresses 
of which he refers for authority, is not strictly 
Romanesque, or sui generis, in its architecture. 
During the period of its building architecture 
ran through some of its most important phases, 
and in this very edifice there is the clearest 
contradiction to the assertion that the Roman- 
esque passed through no transition states in 
Germany; for the mixture in this church of 
Romanesque and Gothic constitutes it a speci- 
men of the transition period, in which the old 
and new stood side by side in inharmonious 
though picturesque juxta-pasition. The build. 
ing of Andernach runs through five centuries, 
from 908 to 1508 a.p. See “ Whewell’s Notes 
on German Churches.” 

“The massiveness of the roof timbers must 
be startling to the eye accustomed to the 
narrow span of nave and aisle ; it is all, never- 
theless, required, and expresses no more than 
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adequate strength for the uninterrupted span 
of the building , " 

“No matter with what excuse, the laws of 
fitness and harmony are certainly violated 
where anything is perceived to be startling.” 
Such an effect proves a want of that unity in 
the design which is essential to the Beautiful. 

“ As to the opening of the wall of the apsis, 
windows in the chancel of a church are always 
injurious to the general effeet and perspective 
of the building; that is to say, in a parish 
church which does not admit of sufficient 
height to set the windows at a distance from 
the floor at least equal to the diagonal of the 
chancel on the ground floor. The large East 
windows in English architecture are, by all 
modern architects, considered as a defect, and 
ean certainly not be compared with the narrow 
windows of the polygonal chancels of the 
churches on the continent.” The above rule 
of the “diagonal” we have never heard of, 
and should be at a loss to find the diagonal 
of a semi-circular apsis. The remarks as to 
the great beauty of narrow windows in poly- 
gonal chancels, we quite agree with, and pom 
wonder in the words of the critique in our 
paper, “that the blank arches (in the apsis) 
were not open windows.” 

It is denied that the exterior details partake 
of a Saracenic character, but we would simply 
refer the writer to an inspection of Owen 
Jones’ Alhambra, for proof of the correctness 
of the “ Architectonie ” in this respect. 








What is Calked About. 
NEWS OF ‘TRE WEEK. 


The Academy of Design has purchas- 
ed a lot in Broadway (near Bond Street), on 
which a large building is to be erected for its 
accommodation. The New York Gallery of 
Paintings is to be provided for in the same 
building. 

—— It gives us pleasure to learn that Mr. 





Mardoch is playing a highly successful en- 
payne at Cincinnati. One evening lately 
e announced to his audience the rather start- 


ling fact that it was his intention to produce 
in that one engagement, three American 
lays, one of which, Witchcraft, has since 

n received by the people of Cincinnati with 
distinguished favor ; Mr. Murdoch and Mrs. 
Wilkinson sustaining their original characters 
of Gideon and Ambla Bodish. At our last 
advices Witchcraft had been played on three 
successive evenings. 

Mr. Nye has just added a large and 
valuable collection of new paintings to his 
already curious and interesting Gallery in 
sini of the Works of the Old Masters. 

he Chinese Museum, just opened in 
Broadway, is already attracting a considerable 
share of the public attention. 

—— The exhibition of the celebrated Paint- 
ings by Dubufe, of Adam and Eve, is now 
open in the large room of the National Aca- 
demy of Design, in the Society Library build- 
ing. ‘These paintings are the same which 
were exhibit 
Arts in Barclay Street in 1833. 

—— The following gentlemen have been 
re-elected officers of the American Art-Uniwn 








for 1849:—Prusper M. Wermore, Presi-| 


dent; Grorce W. Austen, Treasurer ; 
Anprew Warner, Cor. Secretary; Natua- 
niet Jarvis, Jr., Rec. Secretary.— Agreeably 
to the recommendation in the Annual Report, 
adopted at the annua! meeting at the Taber- 
nacle,a pair of silver pitchers has been pre- 
sented to Col. Warner, as a testimonial of 
what the Institution owes to that gentleman, 


| 
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for his invaluable and laborious services gra- 
tuitously performed, as Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

—— During the past year 3,342 volumes 

have been added to the library of the Boston 
Atheneum by purchase, and 830 by gifts. 
There have also been purchased 11,000 pam- 
phjets, and 7393 have been received as dona- 
tions. Among the latter is a very valuable 
collection, 6,000 in nuinber, belonging to the 
late John Quincy Adams. These were pre- 
sented by his son, the Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams. The Atheneum Library now con- 
tains about 50,000 bound volumes, and 100,000 
pamphlets. 
Among the deaths in New Orleans 
we notice that of Geo. W. Reeder, the author 
of many racy sketches which have appeared in 
the journals of that city. 

—— “ We all do fadeas a leaf,” is a text 
forcibly illustrated by a statement made by the 
Rev. Dr. Berrian, one of the Rectors of Trinity, 
in St. Paul’s, on Sabbath last. He eaid that 
of 1000 members of the church within this 
parish thirty-seven years ago, there now re- 
mained only three heads of families, and in all 
4 30 souls. His text was, James iv. 14, 
* For what is your life,” &c. ‘The sermon 
was excellent, and was listened to with atten- 
tion by a large audience.— Post of last week. 

—— It is stated that by a majority of 829 
subscribers to the Washin ton Monument 
Fund, Mr. Laraver’s design has been select- 
ed. It had 367 votes—Mr. Frazer’s 222. 

—— Mr. Robert Roberts is districting the 
whole city into convenient beats for carriers to 
deliver letters from the mails, collect letters for 
the mails, and for the collection and delivery of 
letters from one part of the city to the other, at 
one cent for each letter. This arrangement 
will go into operation as soon as the beats are 
arranged. 

—— We find in circulation, from the N. Y. 
Spirit of the Times, a re ot story of the 
metropolis, entitled “The Volunteer,” by C. 
F. Sterling, one of the cleverest of our young 
writers. By the way, by what authority in 
the code literary, does Neal’s Gazette change 
the author’s title in quoting the piece in its 
columns ? 

—— The private entertainment of the 
Distin musical family, at the Astor House, 
was well attended, and passed off to the appro- 
val of the critics and journalists present. 
“The American Statesman,” the new 
weekly of Ingraham and Teney, has appeared, 
making a most aseful and judicious digest and 
commentary on the news of the day. 

—— The editors, reporters, and other em- 
ployees of the New York Sun, together with 
the carriers of the paper, presented to Mr. 
Beach, with appropriate ceremonies, on Satur- 
day evening last, at Clinton Hall, a beautiful 
service of plate, consisting of a Pitcher, Gob- 
let, and Salver, of most exquisite design and 
elaborate workmanship. The ceremony was 
unique, more than half the company present— 
and the Hall was filled—consisting of ladies— 








at the American Academy of the wives and friends of the donors.—Globe. 





The Evening Post, from which we 
took the paragraph in last week’s paper re- 
lating to Mrs. P. Butler, and which we credited 
accordingly, says that the statement must have 
appeared without the editorial knowledge. It 
is not aware that any arrangement whatever 
has been made or is in conteinplation. The 
paragraph was published in the Post of the 
26th December. If the Post had read the 


Courier of the 29th December, it would have 
seen the other piece of news which it questions. 
—— Among the visitors to California we 





see mentioned the artists S. S. Osgood and 
John W. Audubon; a son of Chester Hard- 
ing, the Boston artist, and C. W. Holden, of 


the Dollar Magazine. 

—— “The Odd Fellows of this city,” says 
the Post, “ have projected a library, to be sup- 
ported by the 16,000 members of the order in 
New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburgh.” 

—— Some of the English journals gave 
the Literary World credit for a very clever 
hoax when they doubted the authenticity of 





the passages published in advance in this 
journal, from Macaulay’s History. 
The Evening Mirror says of Mrs. 


Osgood’s “ Lions :”—* without making any 
pretensions to Daniel-like sanctity, we should 
not fear being thrown into the den with some 
of them.” 

Among other on dits of the Post is the 
intimation of a Mutual Admiration Literary 
Society in this city, “ where the neglect of the 
world is compensated by a personal inter- 
change of laudation.” 

—— The “ cheap” experiment of the Lon- 
don Daily News, says the Liverpool Mercury, 
has entailed a loss of £100,000 on the pro- 
prietors. 

—— The Courier supplies us with several 
items of Macready-ana, ooh the English pa- 


Ts : 

The London Times notices the emeute be- 
tween Forrest and Macready. Of Mr. Forrest 
it says :— 

“ As far as we can recollect Mr. Forrest’s 
engagement at the Princess’s, he was tolerably 
successful in several parts, but signally failed 
in Othello and Macbeth, the latter of which ex- 
cited a t deal of honest merriment. On 
the whole, he was considered an actor of great 
physical power, and with the smallest quantum 
of intellectuality in his 
came, was seen, and, like his compatriots, Mr. 


Marble, Miss Morrier, and Mr. J. B. Scott, | 
There was no national feeling | 


was forgotten. 
in the affair. If people hissed Mr. Forrest, it 
was simply because they did not like Mr. For- 
rest, those same people applauded Miss 
Cushman to the echo.” 

Of his Card it thus speaks :-— 

“ This ‘Card’ is one of the very lowest pro- 
ductions in the English language. ‘The pla- 
cards posted by the dregs of in the 
windows of the vilest pothouses during the 
‘ Monte Christo’ row, were courteous produc- 
tions in comparison. Even the not very deli- 
cate stomach of the New York Herald cannot 
put up with such . Through all this 
disgraceful affair, let it be borne in mind that 
the American le, as a people, had no part 
in the attack on Mr. Macready.” ~ 

The London Chronicle contains the follow- 
ing letter—as indeed do several of the London 
journals :— 


** Jones's Hotel, Philadelphia, a. 
U.S. America, Nov. 25, 1848. ‘ 


* Sir—An endeavor has been made to excite 


a popular feeling against me in this country, 
by the publication of certain charges seriously 
rae ye J my character. I am, in consequence, 
under the necessity of trespassing upon your 
time, with the request that you will favor me 
with a direct and unreserved answer to the 
following q™ estions : 

“1, Are you aware that I was ever guilty 
of suborning, or attem to suborn, any 
writers in your establishment to write dow 
Mr. Forrest, the American performer, or any 
other — ‘a is , . 

“2. Would it be easy, if it were possible, 
to do so in England ? 

“3. Do you believe me capable of such 2" 
action ? 





‘rformances. He | 
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«“] fear such questions to an ae gentle- 
man must seem almost absurd: but the 
anxiety I naturally feel to clear my reputation 
from the imputations cast upon me, compels 
me earnestly to request that you will do me 
the justice of favoring me with your answers. 
* | have the honor to be, sir, 
“ Your very obedient servant, 
“ W.C. Macreapy. 

« Please address me, ‘ Care of David C. Col- 
den, Esq., 28 Laight street, Hudson Square, 
New York.’ ” : 

The questions are all answered by an in- 
dignant negative. 

—— The London Times says of the elevation 
of Louis Buonaparte :—* On the morning of 
February the 24th, France was a monarchy ; 
in the evening it was a republic. Short- 
sighted spectators were ready to condole with 
the men who had fallen into the rear of that 
furious advance, and who, after laying the 
foundation of the victory, saw others pluck 
the prize. It is the‘law of revolutions that 
the foremost ranks fall. Governments are 
taken like citadels. The leaders of the as- 
sault fill the ditch for their followers to walk 
over. The ardent spirits of the Hotel de 
Ville were the forlorn hope that stormed the 
breach. They have fallen. Time has de- 
voured its offspring. The Juggernaut has 
crushed all who drew it. Their place is sup- 
plied by the servants of a constitutional King, 
who appear on the stage surrounding a Pre- 
tender to the empire.” 

—— A correspondent of the Evening Post 
at Rome writes, that Cropsey has been study- 
ing from nature there during the past summer, 
and with profit; that the Crawfords are at 
Villa Massina: and that little is doing in the 
fine art line, as everybody is occupied with 

litics. One large picture (the first for a 

ong time) is now on exhibition at the Popolo 
rooms. It represents the elevation of the 
Host at St. Peter’s, by the Pope, as performed 
at Easter. The canvas is some 18 by 25 
feet, the figures as la as life, and painted 
with great clearness. ‘The artist is a French- 
man, named Maison. 
“We understand,” says the Evening 
Post, “that the true history of the battle of 
Buena Vista will lower the plumes of certain 
soi-disant heroes.” 

—— Horace Binney, Esq., an eminent 
lawyer of Philadelphia, has given $1000 to 
the city of Burlington (N.J.) in trust,—the 
interest to be given in aid of the poor of the 
city by the purchase of fuel, ete. 

—— John P. McJilton, former chief clerk, 
and Joshua Jones, assistant editor, have pur- 
chased one-half of the interest in the Balti- 
more Patriot for $30,000. 

—- “Several of our city papers,” says the 
Courier, very properly rebuking a gross and 
careless act of impropriety, “ which thought it 
necessary a day or two since, to print and 
send all over the country a rumor that the 
death by cholera of a distinguished divine in 
New Orleans had been reported by ‘Telegraph, 
have at last found out that no such report was 
received. Unfortunately they could not take 
the trouble to make the inquiry beforehand, 
and thus spare a large circle of friends bitter 
and needless anxiety.” 

—— “ Banvard’s catalogue or bill of the 
Panorama of the Mississippi, is headed by a 
coat of arms, and the motto of his family, 
Bon-vard, at which the English critics tarn up 
their noses. ‘In aspect,’ they say, ‘he is a 
true Yankee, thin, energetic, and wiry, with 
the well known intonation.’ ” 

—— “A scientific acquisition,” says Galig- 

















ber in the general denunciation, that there are 


nani, “has just been made by M. Andraud, | 
the engineer so well known by his works and 
experiments on compressed air. At the shop 
of a dealer in second-hand articles, he dis- 
covered and purchased the electrifying ma- 
chine—still, after a lapse of nearly eighty | 
years, in an excellent state of preservation— 
of Benjamin Franklin, which ic supposed to 
have been made at Philadelphia.” 
Mr. Browning’s tragedy “ A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon,” originally produced by Mr. 
Macready at Covent Garden, has been revived 
with success at Sadler’s Wells by Mr. Phelps, 
a manager who has gained a high reputation | 
as a fosterer of dramatic poesy, and for the | 
admirable manner in which plays are pro-_ 
duced by him. 
e find the following literary case in | 
the Report of the Court of Queen’s Bench, in| 
the English papers. Mr. Churton, the keeper | 
of a large circulating library, and an oc-| 
easional publisher, engaged a certain Mr.) 
Jobson (a characteristic name, for the pro- | 
ducer of the work required) on the receipt of | 
the news of the fail of Louis Philippe, to write 
a life of the ex-King in 48 hours. ‘The author 
to receive £5 down, another £5 after a sale | 
of 2000 copies, and the same amount for 
every subsequent thousand. The MS. was 
forthcoming, the book published, and the first 
£5 paid, but doubtless from the fact that 
there were other Jobsons in the field, or that 
the publisher delayed counting his copies, 
Mr. Jobson became impatient for a second £5. 
To a note to this effect Mr. Churton returns 
answer that “ Any further payment on Louis 
is conditional on its obtaining a sale of 2000. 
As soon as that.is accomplished I will let you 
know, but till then I will pay nothing more 
on account.” Mr. Jobson renews his request 
rsonally in company with a Mr. Wilks, the 
brother of Mr. J.’s lodging house keeper 
(naturally interested in a pecuniary question). 
Mr. Churton still refuses,and Jobson threatens 
bringing him up before a magistrate. Mr. 














Churton says he will spare him the trouble 
by giving him in custody himself, and forth- 
with hands over his author to a policeman, on 
acharge of using insulting language. This 
charge Jobson denied before the magistrate, 
and told him of the engagement, and produced 
acopy of the work. ‘The magistrate said it 
was starvation work, upon which Jobson re- 
marked that Mr. Churton had said to him that 
it was enough for any blackguard connected 
with the press. On cross-examination it ap- 
peared that Jobson had pressed his demand 
with violent language, and in consideration of 
the provocation thus given, the verdict gave 
him but one farthing damages. . 

— The Albion notices the fifth Annual 
Report of the Montreal Shakspeare Club, 
from the pen of Joseph S. Lee, Esq. The 
aim of the club is “to render the name of 
Shakspeare a familiar household word in 
every homestead in Canada.” 

—— Lord Brougham and Mr. Edward 
Ellice are the executors of 1 .« late Lord Mel- 
bourne, into whose hands pass a mass of im- 
portant papers, public and private. 


Gotp Sirtincs From THE NewsPaPers.— 
The Christian Inquirer giv® us a contra 
view to be taken by the pulpit and the reli- 
gious press of the California movement by the 
suggestion that they are really a superior 
class of emigrants who are en route, that their | 
object may be to carry the necessaries of life | 
and build the future state as well as to go out 
for gold, and that it may be as well to remem- 








probably as many niggardly slaves to the 
mine in New York as there will be on the 
Pacitic.—* I]t is not our observation that for- 
tunes rapidly made by colonial enterprise are 
more unwisely spent than other fortunes. An 
everlasting grinding in the mine of mammon, 
for a long lite, the results of which begin to 
tell only towards the close of the career, does 
as much to fix penurious, money-loving, mean, 
and grovelling tastes, in the minds of men, as 
a few vigorous and bold turns at the wheel of 
fortune, which, if it sometimes produce extra- 
vagant habits and lavish expenditures, and 
even final loss of all its results, produces 
faults and errors, which have at least the 
redeeming hue of generosity. The ‘love of 
money, which is the root of all evil, possesses 
quite as often those who do not have it, as 
those that do; and, perhaps, is often more 
malignant in those who have made it with 
difficulty, than in those who have made it 
easily. The truth seems to be this—men 
may go to California with as good purposes as 
they can stay here. Not more will dig for 
gold there than are always digging here ! 
And it is no worse getting it easily and 
rapidly than slowly and painfulfy.” 

FerpinanD Menpez Pinto, the veracious 
correspondent of the Evening Mirror, has 
written another letter from the “ diggings.” 
“ Our party,” he says, “ consisted of five per- 
sons, Mr. Morselander of Massachusetts, Col. 
Watkins of Missouri, Mr. Davis, a Connecti- 
cut schoolmaster, the Captain of the Reine des 
Anges, and myself. The end of the first day 
brought us to a bend in the river, where, we 
judged from the appearance of the water, there 
was plenty of fish. On spreading a net which 
we brought with us, we made a famous haul, 
but the fish were so heavy it was with great 
difficulty we succeeded in bringing them to 
the bank; judge of our surprise on attempting 
to clean the fish to find that they had gold 
scales. So here was the secret of the small 
scales of gold which we had been digging out 
of the sand; the fish are about the size of a 
tomcod, and similar in flavor; they seem to 
be fond of rubbing their bellies against the 
pebbly bottom, like trout, which accounts for 
so great a quantity of scales being found in 
the river, as they easily rub off. 

“The fish are very numerous, and are easily 
caught. Here we encamped the first night, 
and proceeded on our journey the next morn- 
ing at day-break ; the whole of the eastern 
sky glowing like a field of burnished gold. 
About noon we saw a large flock of birds 
hovering in the air a short distance above our 
heads, and on firing at them I brought down a 
dozen fine, large, plump birds, about the size 
of a guinea hen, but with much larger wings, 
and a smaller head ; they fell to the earth so 
rapidly that I was not surprised on attempting 
to pluck one to find that the feathers were 
gold, and, on inspection, their backs had the 
appearance of the fine filigree work of which 
you may have seen specimens in the shop of 
Tiffany, Young, and Ellis. The small package 
marked B, which I send by Lieut. Prober, 
contains two of the wings of this remarkable 
bird, one is for vousidll and the other you 
will please present to my friend Carl Benson.” 

But there is no necessity of exercising ima- 
gination when the all facts are so mon- 
strous. The following are some of the latest 
as we go to press. 

Later rrom Catirornia—By Teiecrarn. 
—More Go.p.—Baltimore, Sunday, Jan. 7. 
The New Orleans Bulletin, received here this 
morning, has a batch of Jate news from Cali- 
fornia, received via Mexico. It states that 
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more gold has been discovered, and that the 
supply is literally inexhaustible. About $100- 
000 worth is gathered daily, but there is much 
sickness and suffering at the diggings, from 
want of all the necessaries of life. Two 
barrels of brandy were lately sold at the mines 
for $14,000 (fourteen thousand dollars!) in 
gold dust. 

Ca.irorsia.—It is currently rumored that 
the Government at Washington has received 
dispatches from California later than those 
already published, which more than confirm 
former accounts of the richness of the Gold 
Mines. Indeed it is asserted that the extra- 
vagance of the language used in the dispatches 
is the cause assigned for withholding them 
from the public. 

Doctor Jett of Missouri, lately returned 
from California, says he has read no account 
since his arrival in the United States that 
exaggerates either the quantity or quality of 
the gold. He also states that the gold is 
found in dry ravines, as well as those covered 
with water. Persuns who go about collecting 
the precious metals with any kind of system 
amass (hree times the quantity of dast and ore 
that those do, who, like a hen with one chicken, 
are scratching a little everywhere. 

Dr. Jett relates one circumstance that came 
under his observation which is rather ludi- 
crous, and shows the avarice of those in pur- 
suit of the lucre even in a land where its 
abundance knows no limits. A party of some 
twenty or thirty were exploring a dry ravine 
that led to a mountain supposed to be rich 
with the precious ore: when near its base, 
they came suddenly upon a spot which glit- 
tered like the firmament in a clear night with 
gold dust and ore, caused by the washings 
from the mountain. In an instant every man 
threw himself upon the ground where lay 
scattered the treasure, and sprawling out his 
arms and legs claimed a pre-emption to the 
surface which he could cover in this way. 
The title was regarded by each as good, and 
the average yield to the whole party in a very 
short time was upwards of three hundred 
dollars. 

Tue Ca irorsia Hovses.—A short time 
since we announced that Mr. D. S. Anderson, 
carpenter, of this city, had contracted to build 
a number of houses to be shipped for Califor- 
nia. This announcement has been copied 
into almost all the newspapers of the coun- 
try. In the meantime, Mr. Anderson has re- 
ceived any quantity of letters, from different 
parts of the Union, from lumber dealers, of- 
fering to sell him acres of shingles and 
weather-boarding ; from hardware merchants, 
tendering him the treasures of their establish- 
ments; from an army of carpenters seeking 
employment, &e. &c. ‘The writers were evi- 
dently impressed with the idea that these Cali- 
fornia houses were to be at least 14 stories in 
height, with other corresponding dimensions. 

ow the faet is, these houses are small 
frame buildings, being in their dimensions a 
kind of intermediate compromise between a 
canal digger’s shanty and a one horse stable. 
They are now nearly finished, and the con- 
tractor has been enabled to get lumber and 
——e necessary for their completion in 
the city of Trenton, including workmen, with- 
out creating any very extraordinary sensation 
in our aben ards, or among our hardware 
merchants. e hope that the explanation we 
have given will tend to allay the painful ex- 
citement that has grown out of this subject.— 
Trenton State Gaz. 

R. M. Parrerson, director of the U. 8. 
Mail at Philadelphia, reports favorably of the 


quality of the cinnabar from California; the 
specimens yielding nearly one-third of their 
weight in quicksilver. The mines of Alma- 
den, in Spain, yield on the average ten per 
-eent. of mercury ; and at Idria, ores contain- 
ing only one per cent. are worked, although 
they are found in all proportions’ from that 
low percentage up to 80. The importance 
of this discovery in California, continues Mr. 
Patterson, is greatly enhanced by the near- 
ness of a constant and absorbing market— 
large quantities of mereury being required 
for the amalgamation of silver ores in Mexico, 
where, I believe, no mines of mereury have 
been found. Mr. Eckfeldt, Assayer of the 
Mint, after a satisfactory report of the ores, 
says of the examination of the gold dust: 
“there are so many conditions to be weighed, 
such a difference of composition in layers or 
masses of sand, even at short intervals of 
spuce, and such a choice in the adaptation of 
extracting processes, that no opinion should 
be venveth from slight materials as to the 
proper productiveness or the probable per- 
manency of the mining interest in that re- 
markable region.” 


“ GENIUS” IN THE ARTs. 


A very spirited literary and miscellaneous 
newspaper has been started at Louisville, edited 
by Mr. F. W. Thomas, author of * Clinton 
Bradshaw” and Ben Casseday, which is wide 
awake to the movement of the day, and shows 
itself quite capable of making good its position 
—that there is talent enough and power enough 
in the West, to maintain independence in lite- 
rature. An editorial onthe Fine Arts supplies 
us with a passage which loses nothing in its 
transfer to New York. 

“Michael Angelo boasted that he worked 
harder for Art than did any common laboring 
man for bread. If we study attentively the 
lives of the great Italian masters we see that 
they were, without exception, severe students ; 
men of the most untiring industry in their 
pursuit of knowledge. They evidently did not 
regard Art as a thing of mere impulse, and 
trust to their inspirations for those great results, 
which must ever be the fruits of high cultiva- 
tion, of great labor. There is a common and 
very vulgar idea of arts and artists afloat in 
this country, which has been, and continues to 
be, to some extent, the bane of progressive im- 
provement. This consists in the belief in the 
potency of the thing they call genius, unsup- 

rted by sound principles, and unaided by 
aborious application to the practice, in carry- 
ing out those principles. They think the rea- 
soning faculties of altogether minor importance 
with a man who is endowed with this all-suffi- 
cient touch of supernaturalism ; which, accord- 
ing to the most apprones fashion of the day, 
comes on him by fits and starts of inspiration. 
And it is, by not a few, considered evidence of 
the genuineness of such fits, if his lucid inter- 
vals be spent in fiddling, drinking, even gam- 
bling, and other equally amusing and charac- 
teristic eccentricities of genius. 

“ Nothing is more common than to hear one 
saying of a painter, “ He is the greatest genius 
I ever saw, he plays on the violin, and a num- 
ber of other instruments; he writes poetry, he 
can sing,—in short he can do anything he has a 
mind todo. And as to painting! he is none 
of your line-and-rule fellows, who labor and 
study over a head to get it in drawing; but he 
dashes it in boldly, without thinking what he is 
about. He is one of your impulsive sort of 
fellows who does what he does because he 





can’t help it, in a moment of inspiration and 
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unpremeditatedly.’ ‘He made a sketch of me,’ 
says another, “when he was on a spree; he 
did it in fifteen minutes, and the best likeness | 
ever saw. Positively wonderful !’” 

THIEVES AND PHILANTHROPISTS. 

In a previous number, says the Manchester 
Examiner, we gave an extract from the Lon- 
don Weekly Chronicle respecting a meeting 
between Lord Ashley and two hundred and 
seven London thieves. The following from 
the Era contains some interesting additional 
facts :—An address was read to Lord Ashley, 
setting forth the nature and object of the 
meeting, and the characters of those who at- 
tended it, together with the result of the 
reader’s previous exertions in the cause of re- 
formation. From that it appears that rehear- 
sals or trials had previously taken place, and 
when they last met only 138 avowed thieves 
were present. We extract from a table the 
results of inquiries made upon that oecasion :— 

Number of individuals present : - 138 
How many of you have been in prison? . 138 
Have all of you been in prison for.theft?. 138 
How many of you ascribe your fall to in- 


toxicating drink? . , 092 7 
How many of you are abandoned by friends 

who could help you? . j ; eae | 
How many of you have friends who cannot 

help you? 83 


How many of you have friends who would 

help you if they knew your present state ? 5 
Are you all willing to give up thieving and 

gotowork? . ; é ; : 
How many of you have mothers living? . 14 
How many of you have a father living? . 17 
How many of you are living with girls in 


an unmarried state? . “ . 18 
How many of you are willing to marry the 

girls you are living with? . F é al 
How many of you are married? ; 4 
How many of you sleep in unions? . er 
How many of you ascribe your present ruin 

to sleeping in the casual ward? . . 
How many of you are likely to get into 

trouble ? : : 133 


How many of you are willing to emigrate ? 127 


How much do you get for every pound’s worth 
of goods !—five shillings in the pound, if we 
are not known; but if we are known, ten shil- 
lings in the pound. The above is an important 
document. We leave the reader to ponder 
over it, and the ont — will find there 
more to engage it than we have s to point 
out or ability to deseribe. One Scodetand 
na i of our fellow-creatures, in the 
prime of manhood, thieves by trade, self- 
acknowledged felons, ready to abandon their 
unlawful pursuits, and in this Christian, moral, 
liberal, and enlightened age, actually ineapable 
of discovering how to be honest—and live ! 
Out of 372, 278 had received no education, 
and their times of impri nt varied from 
one to twenty-seven times, while two forgot 
how many times they had been incarcerated. 
But we must hasten to aclose. What was to 
be said to the 207 confessed and convicted 
rogues then there? “ Mutual aid” was what his 
lordship most recommended—self-reliance, 
self-sacrifice, a relinquishing of their old prac- 
tices, and new resolves for the future. “ But 
how,” said they, “are we to live till our next 
meeting? We must steal or die.” One of 
the party arose and said, “ My lord, and gentle- 
men of the jury, prayer is very good, but it 
will not fill an empty stomach.” There was 
a general response of “ Hear, hear!” and the 
directors of the meeting, we are told, “ were 
in considerable difficulty.” One thief here- 
upon came forward, and recounted how he had 
forsaken his criminal calling, and travelled to 
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Exeter in search of employment, and back 
again to Mr. Jackson, who received him foot- 
sore and faint, and relieved him. Step by 
step, with evidence of repentance, must those 
rise who do emerge from their position, but 
without aid of some kind, how few will escape 
the fate to which they are hastening. Those 
who were present felt this, for a sum of money 
was contributed on the spot, and thirteen of 
those who were presentare now in the wilds 
of Canada. Our readers must draw their own 
comments from these facts. 





Darieties. 


AnecpoTrs OF THE PamnTER WILKIE.— 
Diary—* ‘ Wilkie was not quick in perceiving a 
joke, although he was always anxious to do so, and 
to recollect humorous stories, of which he was ex- 
ceedingly fond. As instances, I recollect, once, 
when we were staying at Mr. Wells’s, at Redleaf, 
one morning at breakfast a very small puppy was 
running about under the table. ‘ Dear me,’ said a 
lady, ‘ how this creature teazes me!’ I took it up 
and put it into my breast-pocket. Mr. Wells said, 
‘ That is a pretty nosegay.’ ‘ Yes, saidI,‘ it isa 
dog-rose.’ Wilkie’s attention, sitting opposite, 
was called to his friend’s pun: but all in vain,—he 
could not be persuaded to see anything in it. J 
recollect trying once to explain to him, with the 
same want of success, Hogarth’s joke in putting the 
sign of the woman without a head (‘ The Good 
Woman), under the window from whence the 
quarrelsome wife is throwing the dinner into the 
street,’ 

“ Asa balance against the above anecdotes, it 
should be mentioned that, on another occasion, 
Wilkie succeeded better in the mysteries of pun- 
ning. On the day when he was knighted, he 
called on his friend Collins, and, not finding him at 
home, left his card thus inscribed: ‘ Mr. David 
Wilkie —a be-knighted traveller.’ 

“ A more amusing instance of the simplicity of 
his character is thus described in my father’s MS. : 

“*Chantrey and Wilkie were dining alone 
with me, when the former, in his great kindness 
for Wilkie, ventured, as he said, to take him to 
task for his constant use of the word ‘ relly’ 
(really), when listening to any conversation in 
which he was much interested. ‘ Now, for in- 
stance, said Chantrey, ‘ suppose I was giving you 
an account of any in ing matter, you would 
constantly say “ Relly!”’ ‘ Relly/’ exclaimed 
Wilkie, immediately, with a look of the most 
perfect astonishment. 

“ When Lord Mulgrave’s pictures were sold 
at Christie’s, Wilkie waited in the neighborhood, 
whilst I attended the sale. It was quite refreshing 
to see his joy when I returned with a list of the 
prices. sketches produced more than five 
hundred per cent.—the pictures three hundred. I 
recollect one—a small, early picture, called ‘ Sun- 
day morning’—I asked Wilkie what he thought of 
its fetching, as it did—a hundred and ten pounds, 
and whether Lord Mulgrave had not got it cheap 
enough ’— Why, he gave me fifteen pounds for 
it ’—When I expressed my surprise that he should 
have given so small a sum for so clever a work ; 
Wilkie, defending him, said:—‘ Ah, but consider, 
TE known at that time, it was a great 

“ When the king was in Edinburgh (whither 
Wilkie and Collins went), Doctor > oat was 
asked by Wilkie, whether Principal Baird would 
preach the king. (Now, Principal Baird 
has a sad habit of crying in the pulpit.) « Why; 
says po ale Seng does, it will be George 

to ex, greeting.” ”—Memoirs o 
oe f 

Marryatr in rue West.—“ The Captain had 
gotten, in his tour among the Indians, many gew- 
gaws and articles of finery, and on entering his 
room we found him very much in dishabille, de- 
scribing with great correctness to the servant 
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women, some of whom were black, the various 
uses of his gifts end presents from his new fiiends, 
who had adopted him into their tribe when he was 
in the Far West. Most earnestly did the gallant 
Ceptain display and describe to the ‘gals, as he 
called them, the articles. When the ladies left, 
the visitor naturally inquired of the Captain, ‘If 
this was one of the eccentricities of genius!’ ‘ No, 
said he, turning round with the greatest surprise, 
‘great common sense—nothing of the uncommon 
about it; they have had all the matters explained 
them, and now they will let my traps alone.’ ”— 
Thomas's Chronicle of Western Literature. 

Arraip oF Work.—A person once said to a 
father, whose son was noted for his laziness, that 
he thought his own was very much afraid of work. 
“ Afraid of work !” replied the father, “ not at all 
—he will lie down and go to sleep close by the 
side of it.” 

Muste ror tHe Hunters—Scmebody down 
east is getting up songs for the California hunters 
to sing, as they pursue their march for the regions 
of gold. Here is a specimen, set to the tune of 
* Oh! Susannah.” 


Tis said that gold 1s found untold, 
On rivers, rocks, and plains ; 
In lumps! and scales! and graine! behold! 
The prospect of your gains ; 
But if no grains of gold untold, 
You'll find the waving grains 
Of wheat at Sutter’s tipped with gold, 
On California's plains. 
Cnorvs. 
Old Captain Sutter, you're the man for me, 
I'm bound wo California, strange countries for to see. 
Eneisamen in A Ram Car.—* The car in 
which I found myself, on leaving Paris, was occu- 
pied almost entirely by Englishmen, and among 
them were a couple of jolly, red-faced old fellows, 
evidently of the better class, who had been spend- 
ing a few days at the French capital. The night 
was bitter cold; yet they were well protected by 
foot-blankets, thick overcoats, &c., &c., and be- 
sides, each of them was provided with a thick 
white woollen night-cap, which took the place of 
their beavers immediately on entering their car. 
Arrived at Amiens, where the conductor said we 
were to remain twenty minutes, we all got out, 
and entered an adjoining refreshment room to ob- 
tain coffee. At the expiration of ten minutes we 
were all, saving the two elderly John Bulls in the 
woollen night-caps, back in our car again, and no 
sooner seated than the bell rang to move on. The 
conductor was told that the time was not out, and 
that there were two passengers who were not in ; 
yet not a moment would he wait, and away 
whirled the train without them. Just as we were 
entering a tunnel hard by we saw our two friends 
in the night-caps, running down the platform, beck- 
oning, and evidently shouting at the top of their 
lungs, for the cars to stop ; but French locomotives 
don’t understand a word of English, and there at 
the dep6t, without hats, great coats, or blankets, 
for they were all in the cars, the two Englishmen 
were left, in the middle of the night, every place 
shut up, and the thermometer ranging in the neigh- 
borhood of zero! I should know either of them 
again were I to meet them at the Sandwich Is- 
lands or any out-of-the-way place, and should 
most certainly ask their opinions—I mean their 
private opinions—of the French people generally, 
and of French railroads in particular.”—Kendall’s 
Letters to the Picayune. 
Money-Lenpvers.—-Much praise has been 
justly accorded to Burns’s humane sentiment, in 
his address to a nameless personage :— 
“I'm sure sma’ pleasure it could gie, 
E’en to a de’il, 
To skelp and scaud pnir dogs like me, 
And hear us sques!.” 


But it was (we think) equalled by an old college 
friend of ours, whose prospects in tife were 
blasted by a money-lending firm, the last of 
whom died not very long before this child of 
intellect, though simple in the world’s ways, 
whom they had ruined, also descended into 
the grave. We had been conversing on the 
death of the last usurious scoundrel, when he 
pondered awhile, and said, ‘*How unhappy 





those poor fellows must be, if there is no money- 
lending in h—!"—Lond. Lit Gaz. 


WHAT IS THE SFA SERPENT? 

1. The Mrs. Harris of the ocean ! 

2. An offspring of the adder tribe ! 

3. A mare’s nest found among 
Cary’s chickens! 

4. A great sev], dropped from Davy Jonrss 
midnight watch! 

5. A tenant—in tail—of the deep! 

6. An infinite deal of nothing !—Punch. 

““My PROPHETIC souL! My UNCLE !”—Of oll 
men no one has been more indebted to his 
Uncle than Lovis Napoxron ; for it is very 
clear he never couid have gained the smallest 
advance without him.—Punch. 


A SHORT DIALOGUE AT ‘‘ MIVART’s.” 
Scene —The Baiylon Bed-chamber. Morry 
MACcuHREE airing a Scarlet Bed. 
(Warrer without.) 

Waiter. Morty! Morry Macurer! 

Molly. Whisht, then ; what is it? 

Waiter. You needn't air the Scarlet Bed. 

Molly. And it’s to meself you say that? 
Needn’t air the bed ? 

Waiter. No. 

Molly. Why no? 

Waiter. There’s another message from the 
*Lectric Telegraph, and the Pops isn’t coming. 
—Punch. 


Publishers’ Circular. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


XP The attention of our friends and the public is called 
to the prospectus of the new volume (commencing with 
the New Year), on page 40. Those who would procure 
complete files of the paper should remit cheir subscrip- 
lions immediately. All persons in arrears are requested 
to make immediate payment. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Gro. P. Putnam has in press a new edition, 
revised and enlarged, of Downing’s Landscape 
Gardening and Rural Architecture, with additional 
illustrations. One vol. r. 8vo. 

A new edition, revised and enlarged, of Dr. 
Green’s Work on Bronchitis. One vol. 8vo. with 
colored plates. 

A new edition, revised and enlarged, of Prof. 
Gray's Botanical Text Book. With several thou- 
sand wood-cuts. 

A new edition of Miss Sedgwick’s Morals of 
Manners, and Facts and Fancies for Young Peo- 
ple. With wood-cuts. 

A library edition, in octavo, of Irving’s Colum- 
bus and his Companions, three vols. 8vo., uni- 
form with Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
illustrated wtih new maps and diagrams. 

Italy—General Views of its History and Litera- 
ture, with a new volume on the Events of the 
last Ten Years, by L. Marriotti, Prof. of London 
University. 

Mr. Putnam aiso announces the following New 
Works: The Genius of Italy, by Robt. Turnbull, 
author of the Genius of Scotland. 

The California and Oregon Trail, or Life on the 
Prairies and in the Wigwam, by Francis Parkman, 
Jun. With illustrations. 

Researches on Building Materials and Hints on 
Public Architecture, under the direction of the 
Smithsonian Institution, by Robert D. Owen, Esq. 
With numerous illustrations in the first style of the 
art. One splendid 4to. volume. 

The Auto-biography of George Borrow, author 
of the Gypsies in Spain. This will be a work of 
intense interest—one of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of the times: comprising extraordinary 
adventures in various countries. ¢ 

Last Leaves of American History, from 1840 
to the Close of the Mexican War. By Emma 
Willard. 

A new Story, by the author of The Buckskin, 
and other local novels, is about to be 
published by W. H. Graham. 

Ticxnor & Co. will shortly issue the following 
works : 

A fourth edition of Dr. O. W. Holmes’s Poems, 
which are now being stereotyped. 
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by Goethe. Translated | by Carlyle. Two vols. 
12mo. From the last London Edition. 

The Journal of Margaret Smith; who was a 
young girl supposed to reside in the Massachusetts 
colonies about the year 1678. It is edited by John 
G. Whittier ; and introduces the reader familiarly 
to the hearth and home of New England Puritan- 
ism in the 17th century. 

Mrs. Putnam’s Receipt Book ; An Assistant for 
Housekeepers. The author of this compact and 
useful work is, we understand, a Boston lady, whose 
experience in domestic affairs will give it a wide 
circulation. 

A fourth series of the Boston Book is promised. 
It is now many years since the last collection was 
published. 

An enlarged edition of Alderbrook, by Fanny 
Forrester, is promised, containing much new matter 
lately received from the author in Maulmain. Six 
large editions of this work have been sold. 

New editions of the Poetical Works of Alfred 
Tennyson and William Motherwell, much enlarged, 
are nearly ready. 

Messrs. J. B. Lirrtincorr & Co., Philadelphia, 
have in press, and will shortly publish, Elements of 
Literature, by E. A. Ansley, A. M., of St. Mary’s 
College, Wilmington, Del. The “objec t of this 
work is to present the student of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres with a clear view of the principles 
of the science, arranged in systematic order, and 
illustrated with appropriate examples from the 
classical authors, ancient and modern. It is in- 
tended as a text-book for rhetoric classes in schools 
and colleges. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM DECEMBER 30TH TO JANUARY ae 
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The Art-Union Monthly Journal of the Aris. 











The subscriber continues to receive subscriptions for the 
above — periodical, which 7 to - Sales aod 
improved present year, commencing w e January 
samber} ; those who desire the work would do well to send 
in their names at once, to begin with the new volume. 

JOHN P. KIDNER. 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 

*,* A few volumes for the three last years can now be 
had, those wishing any of them should order imme- 
diately. ji3 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE LITERARY WORLD, 
WITH INCREASED QUANTITY OF READING MATTER, 


TO COMMENCE ON THE 6TH OF JANUARY, 1849. 





Cy" The Nundredth number of this journal will bring the work to the last Suturday of the present year, when, 
for the convenience of our subscribers, we shall close the present volume (already much enlarged beyond its proper 
limits), and commence the year 1849 with rue Fourth VoLtume or tHe Literary Wortp. 

There wili be hereafter two volumes of the Literary World published annually, commencing in January and 


= THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SOCIETY, LITERATURE, AND ART, CONTAINS 


I, Leading Articles on Topics of the Day of general interest. 
II. Reviews of New Books, with characteristic extracts. 

Ill, Passages in Advance from Forthcoming Publications, 

IV, Literary and General Correspondence. 

V. Reports of American Historical and Scientific Societies. 

VI. Criticisms on Art, Music, and the Drama. 

VII. Original Papers, Poetry, Tales, Essays, Sketches. 
VIII. A great variety of interesting Miscellany, 


forming a work in elegant 4to. form of present contemporary interest, and of permanent value and entertainment, for 
the library. 
Under the above general heads will be included in the new year the following 


Juteresting Specialities. 


The Literary portions of the journal will be so presented, in the exhibition of the books of the day, the selection 
of passages in advance from proof sheets, with reference to variety and entertainment as to gratify at once the 


Reader’s Curiosityp and Caste, 
An end which will be still farther promoted by the publication of a choice collection from peculiar sources of 


Rare and Unique Poems, 


w hich, of itself, will prove an attractive feature, and one, in this distinctive way, to be had only in the “ Literary 
World.” To add to the permanent interest of the Journal there will be a Series of Papers—Biographical, Anecdoti- 


cal, and Critical—under the title of a 
Cime’s Wallet, 


embracing such authors of interest as “ Silver-Tongued Smith,” Ben Jonson's Son Cartwright, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, the Satirist Nash, Old Dramatists, Quaint Travellers, neglected Essayists, &c. &c. 


Che Original Papers, 
already in progress in the Literary World, will be continued regularly, including OUT OF THE WAY PLACES OF 
EUROPE, a series of articles well worthy of being distinguished from the usual letters of Foreign Travellers. The 
writer keeps out of the way as well of John Murray as he does of the public highway. A collection of papers may 
be safely promised, finished in style, and of picked incident and character. THE MANHATTANER IN NEW 
ORLEANS will continue his spirited Sketches of the parti-colored life of the “American Calcutts,” its strange con- 
trasts of old and new, with its motley shifting scenes of diversified life and adventure. 


THE ART PAPERS, as well of Music and the Drama, as of Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, will be 
Various, Sketchy, and Practical. Particular attention will be given to the Fine Arts, embracing New American 
Works, the Movements of Artists at Home and Abroad, the Proceedings of the Art-Unions and other Associations, 
the Development of the Arts as epplicd to Manufactures, and the every day concerns of life. The series of original 
essays, ARcurrectronics, will be continued in this connexion. 

The lovers of Art and Nature will be gratified by our announcement of a Series of papers, 


Last Walks with Cole in the Mountains, 


being Sketches of Nature, Character, and Art, by the friend and literary executor of tlie painter, Rev. L. L. Noble. 


These are in immediate preparation, avd will be preceded by a sketch from the pen of Cole himself, of a Visit to one 
of the Peaks of the Catskills. 


As few copies of the Literary World are printed beyond the edition necessary to meet the immediate demand, 
and as pirties are frequently disappointed in applications for back numbers, it is requested that all persons desirous of 
securing sets of the new volume, will forward their subscriptions immediately. As it is the intention to combine the 
features of a popular newspaper with a choice collection of rare matter of perinanent value, sets will be in demand. 

A Journsl of the scope and interest of the Literary World, has unusual advantages for the preservation of this 
permanent interest. It treats of Literature, Art, and Society, and may select its own points of view, strengthening 
its positions by instances drawn from the stores of every time and ofevery land. Every new book too is not a mere 
book by itself, but an indication of something beyond. It represents time, and place, and character, and has an histo- 
rical interest. ‘To see and extibit this, is the diflerence between the dead labors of a Reviewer, and the living voice 
of the Journalist. 

This Journal presents a desirable medium for all ADVERTISEMENTS connected with Books, Schools, Amuse 
ments, the Fine Arts, &c., &c., a8 it has « large circulation in influential quarters, and is generally to be found in the 
various Libraries, Reading Rooms, and Book Ciubs of the country. 

*,* A specimen oumber will be farnished on application (post paid) to the publishers. 

*,* Any person remitting the names and subscriptions of three new subscribers, will be furnished with a fourth 
copy gratis fur one year. 

*,* The attention of Agents throughout the country is called to the present undertaking. 

New Subscribers would do well to commence with the volume. 
Subscriptions $3 per annum in advance, to be remitted to E. A. and G. L. Duycextnck, 


Editors and Publishers World, 
Ra em 
December, 1848. 
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THE OLD JUDGE; 


Or, Life in a Colony. 
By the author of “ The Clockmaker” (Jupce Hatuisurron.) Will be Published by 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


ON TUESDAY 16rx INST. 
NEW WORKS NEARLY READY. 
OR, NAPOLEON'S INVASION OF RUSSIA. 


1812 ; 
BY RELLSTAB. 


THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 


VOLUPTUOUSNESS; or, MADELAINE. 
By Mr. Herbert. 


BY SUE. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY. 
THE PRINCE. 
By the author of “ Valentine Vox,” “Sylvester Sound,” &c. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
222 Brondway. 


MEDICAL PERIODICALS FOR THE | THE FIRST REFORMERS 
NEW_YEAR. Presenting their Famous Protest, 


Two Journals of 1600 to 1700 pages annuaily, | AT THE DIET OF SPIRES, IN 1529. 





ji3 ef 





for $4 00. aerrrrnnnnneve 
An Eageving of the oe interesting event, which 
. ‘ | gave rise to the name of “ Protestant,” and containi 
RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT | 82\Fiy one hundred deures, prosee nn eaten ee 
OF THE | of the most prominent men cov.nected with it, including 


MEDICAL SCIENCES; 


Being a Practical and Analytica! Digest of the Contents of | 
the principal British, American, and Continental 
Medical Works, published during the pre- 
ceding Six Months, embracing under 
their proper heuds, 
1. Anatomy and Physiology. 
2. Pructical Medicine, Pathology, and Therapeutics. 
3. Practical Surgery. 
4. Obstetric Medicine. 
5. Pathological Chemistry. 
6. Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
7. Forensic Medicine and Toxicology. 
8. Public Hygiene. 
9. Critical Reports. 


Edited by W. H. Ranxxtwa, M.D.; W. A. Gory, M.D. 
Hewsry Ancect, M.D., and W. Kirxey, M.D. 


Terms—i 50 per year ; 75 cents per number. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER, 


LUTHER, MELANCTHOUN, THE ELECTOR OF 
SAXONY, 
and other great Leaders of “he Reformation, has just been 
finished in the Mezzotir,ro manner, by Jous Sarai, 
after the magnificent “ezign of Geo. CatTerMoLe. Size, 
without margin, 21 by 35 inehes hight. Price $3. 
A descnptive key will accompany each impression. A 
few copies of Ue above have just been received, and 
| orders ior the *,ame are solicited by 
| JOHN P. RIDNER, 
j 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 
UJ 
| 


New Stationery Warehouse. 


SAMUEL HART & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF STATIONERY, 
2 John Street, New York. 


STEEL PENS. 


HE Snbseribers beg to inform the Trade they are now 





—_! receiving by every Steamer, consignments of Steed 

RECORD OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. ens, from the manufxeturers direct, thas enabling them 
to supply Jobbers on better terms than any other House 

Rdited by in the Trade ; prices from 7 cents per gross, and upwards. 


Francis G. Smrra, M.D. and Davin H. Tucker, M.D. 
Published on the First of each Monty, 
Each number contuining 72 closely printed octavo pages, | 
consisting of Original Articles, Reviews of New oN } 
Bibliographical Notices, and a Complete Classified Record 
of all that is new or impertant in Anatomy, Sargery, | 


Samu. Hart, 
Isaac Levy. 


jot 


i mee 
JUST RECEIVED BY THE AMERICA. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 





Midwifery, Physiology, The Practice of Medicine, &c. ac | 
gleaned from the of ali the British, European, and 
Domestic MEDICAL JOURNALS, of which the Editors 
are in the early receipt. 

Terms—Three Dollars per an nam. 

&¥" Both of the above Journals will be furnished at 
$4 per ancum, if the 

tc The 


be remitted in apvance. 
attention of 


ites - yd Travevune, and Pert- 
al Aeenis is called to above lar journals. 
A liberal discount will be given, and on om a 
furnished upon application, post paid, to the Publishers, 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Ji3tf Philadelphia. 


LWTEL's LIVING ‘AGE—No. 241.—12} cents. 1. 
Danbeny on Volcanoes, Christian Remembruncer. 
2. Manual Dexterit 





in Manufactures, 


graph. 3. The Waxen Head, Chambers’s Journal. 4. 
ere Da c "s . 5. A Monster Un- 


Doing and Dreaming, 
A of Cleanliness, 
mbers's Journal. 8. Bernard Palessy, Chambers’s Jour. 
9. Via ae —— Commerce. 10. Liberia, Col. 
f - Human Progress, European 
Correspondence of the Living Age. 
Published once a week, at Six Dollars a Year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner Tremont and Bromfield streets, 


jl3 it Boston. 


THE LONDON ART JOURNAL, 


| FOR JANUARY. 

HIS beautiful work has been greatly enlarged and im- 
| proved, and rendered additionally attractive to the 
| public ; while its value is materially augmented in all its 
departments to the Artist, the Amateur, and the Manufac- 
turer. Each monthly part will contain Three Engravings 
on Steel (of the size of 14 by 11 inches), from works by 
the most eminent British Artists—two from the Vernon 
Gallery and one of Sculpture; with about forty fine en- 
gravings on wood ; and 32 pages of letier- press. 

Subscribers may be assured that the style and character 
of the number for January shall be stricdy kept up 
throughout the year, upwards of sixty plates being now in 
the hands of engravers. 

THE CIVIL ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT'S 
JOURNAL;—CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL; 
—THE FAKMER’S LIBRARY ;—PUNCH ;—WORLD 
OF FASHION ;—and ail other British Magazines regu- 
larly furnished at the lowest prices. English books im- 
ported with expedition, either by steam or packet ship. 

Catalogues of old and new Books may be had on appli- 
cation. 

All American Periodicals supplied. 

CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Importers, 
252 Broadway. 
0 Bound volumes of the London Art Journal, for 


American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 







































































NOW READY, 


OF THE 


MEDICAL SCIENCES.—No. XXXII. 


New Series, for January, 1849. 
GONTENTS. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS.—MEMOIRS AND CASES. 


Art. I. Ligatures of the Left Subclavian Artery for Sub- 
clavian Aneurism; with a Remarkable Deviation 
of the Vessel and Consequent Change of the Rela- 
tions. By J. Mason Warren, M.D., one of the Sur- 
geons of the Massachusetts General Hospital.— 
If. On the Advantages of Simple Dressings in Sur- 
ery. By Edward R. Squibb, M_D., Assistant Surgeon 
J.5.N. (Communicated by Thomas Harris, M.D., 
Chief Bureau Med. and Surg.)—liL. A New ‘Treat- 
ment of Catarrh. By John A. Lockwood, M.D., 
Surgeon U.S. Navy.—IV. A Case of Congenital 
Encysted Tumor, on the right side of the Chest, 
successfully treated with the Seton. By 8S. D. Gross, 
M.D., Professor of Surgery in the Medical Department 

of the University of Louisville—V. Case of Gun-shot’ 
Wound of the Chest. By A. M. Bianton, M.D., of 
Frankfort, Kentucky.—V1. Extracts from the Records 
of the Boston Society for Medical Improvement. By 
Samuel Parkman, M.D., Secretary. —VI1i. Cases oi 
Premature Lubor, from unusual causes, with Re- 
marks. By Isaac G. Porter, M.D., of New London.— 
VILL. Report of Cases treated in the Penosyivania 
Hospital. By George Fox, M.D., one of the Surgeons. 
—IX. Notes of Hospital Cases. By Henry Hurtshorne, 
M.D.—X. On the Etivlogy of Intermittent and Remit- 
tent Fevers. By James F. Gayley, M.D., of Philadel- 
phia.—XI. Cases of Partio-general Paralysis. By 
Pliny Earle, M.D., Physician to the Bloomingdale 
Asylum for the (nsane, New York.—X11. Chiorotorm 
Inhalation in Amputation of the Thigh. By Robert 
Robson, M.D.—XUl. Exsection and Disariiculation 
of the Lower Jaw for Usteo-Sarcoma. By Geo. C. 
Blackman, M.D., Fellow of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London.—XiV. Vaginal iy 
rotomy. By John H. Griftia, M.D., of Salem, Roanoke 
County, Virginia —XV. Amputation in Gun-shot 
Wounds. By Richard McSherry, M.D.P.A., Surgeon 
U.S.N. (Communicated in a letter to the Editor.) 
—XVI. A Case of Intussusception. Communicated 
by Wilmer Werthington, M.D., of Westchester, Peng. 


REVIEWS. 
XVIL. A Treatise on Etherization in Childbirth. M- 
lustrated by five hundred and eighty one Cases. B 
Walter Channing, M.U., Protessor of Midwifery ang 
Medical Jurisprudence in the University at Cay. 
bridge. ‘ Give me the facts,” suid my Lory Juuge 
“your reasonings are mere guess-work Of the jm. gi ef 
nation.” —Old Play. Boston, 1848: William D. Tie 
nor & Company. 8vo. pp.400.~-X VIL", Observations: 
on the Pathology of Croup, witb 
‘Trentment by topical medications. By Horace Gree 
A.M., M.D., &c., &e. New York: 1449. py ar 
115.—XIX. Boa Vista Fever. Report of Gitbers 
King, M.D., Inspector of Poxpitats, ardered to be 
printed by the House of Commons, March 10th, 1848. 
London, 1848: folio, pp. 16. {Remarks of J. O 
McWilliam, M.D., on the Report of Le. King. London, 
1848 : folio, pp. 15.) F 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
XX. Beck's Infant Thesapeutics—XXL. Heinsich on 
the Spleen.—XX1I. Lietig on the Motion of the 
Juices of the Anima! Body.—XXIIL. Dufion on Deaf 
ness.—XX1V. Lee’s Clinical Midwitery.—XXV. 
Hood's Principles and practice of Medicine.—XX VE. 
Druiit’s Modern Susgery.—XX VIL Wolsoa’s Human 
Anatomy.—XX VI. Bostwick on Venereal Diseases, 
Bostwick on Semina) Diseases, dc. 


QUARTERLY SUMMARY. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Anatomy and Physiology—5 Articles. 

Organic Chemistry—3 Articles. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy—8 Artictes. 

Medica! Pathology and Therapeutics, and Practica? 

Medicine—25 Articles. 
Surgical Pathology and Therapeutics, and Operative 
Surgery—2! Articles. 

Ophthailmology—6 Articles. 

Midwitery—13 Articles. 

Cholera—9 Articles, 

Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology—5 Articles. 

Miscellaneous—2 Articles. 

AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Original C i 2 Articles. 

Domestic Summary—19 Articles. 

The American Journal of the Medical Seiences is 
lished Quarterly, price Five Dollars per annum. hen 
at is a advance (by February Ist), the Subscriber 
s furnis GRaTIs with the MEDICAL NEWS 
LIBRARY. ant Sad 

All communications concerning the business of the 
Journal to be addressed io the Publishers, 

LEA & BLANCHARD, 


ste- 


Art. 


reinarks on its 


Art. 








1847 and 1848, will be ready in a few days. jl3 2t 
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CATALOGUE 


OF 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 


FROM 


1820 TO 1848. 
“A Manual for the Booksellers and the Bookbuyers.” 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED 


By 0. A. ROORBACH. 





The Subscriber will put to Press, in the course of the present Month, a 


CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 


INCLUDING 
REPRINTS AND ORIGINAL WORKS, 


FROM 


1820 TO 1848 INCLUSIVE, 


AND 


ALL WORKS RELATING TO AMERICA, THAT MAY COME 
WITHIN HIS SEARCH. 


The Catalogue will be one continuous Alphabetical List (except Law and Biography, 
which will be classed separately), under the Author’s Name, the General 
Title of the Work, and also the Country to which it may Relate, 
with the Size, Number of Volumes, Style of Binding, 
and Publisher, on the same Page. 


By this arrangement the book sought for can readily be found, and to the distant 
Bookseller it will be peculiarly useful as a Manual of Reference, as he can at once 
inform his customer whether such a book has been published, and the price at which 
he can supply it; by knowing the publisher, he will readily know at what rate of 
discount he can purchase. Of such books as have been published years since, and 
to be found only in the hands of collectors of second hand and rare books, the size, 
publisher, and date of publication only is given, as the present value is regulated by 
the scarcity or intrinsic value of the work. 


Four-fifths or more of the Titles enumerated in the Catalogue are from personal 
inspection, or a knowledge of the book, and care has been taken to give the real 
publisher. 


The book will be printed in One Volume, full-sized Octavo, of from 300 to 325 
pages, containing about 15,000 Titles, and an Alphabetical List of all (over 600) 
the Publishers named, with their Residences. 


Price in Fuut Crotra, $4 00. 
ORVILLE A. ROORBACH. 


en received by Mr. G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, 
New York. poses 
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BIBLIA HEBRAICA. 


SECUNDUM EDITIONES 
JOS. ATHIAE, JOANNIS LEUSDEN, JO. SIMONIS 


ALIORUMQUE, 


IMPRIMIS 
EVERARDI VAN DER HOOGHT, 
D. HENRICI OPITI, er 
WOLFII HEIDENHEIM, 


Cum additionibus Clavique Masoretica et 
Rabbinica, 
AUGUSTI HAHN. 


Nunc denuo recognita et emendata ab 


Isaaco Lesser, V.D.M. et JoserHo 
Jaquett, V.D.M. 


*,* A Stereotype edition of the above ex- 
ecuted with great care, being an exact re- 
print of the Leipsic edition and half bound 
in the same style, is now offered to the Ame- 
rican public at the low price of $3. 


For sale at the principal bookstores 
throughout the United States. 


CLERGYMEN, STUDENTS, AND OTHERS, OBTAIN- 
ING FIVE SUBSCRIBERS, AND FORWARDING $15 To 
THE PUBLISHERS, WILL RECEIVE A SIXTH COPY, 
GRATIS. 





Notices of the Press. 

“ The learned editors of this first American Edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures, express with great 
confidence their belief that they have secured a 
more strictly accurate text than can be found in 
any previous edition, either English or German.” 


—Independent. 


«“ It has been brought out under the supervision 
of Mr. Isaac Leeser, a Jewish Rabbi of Phila- 
delphia, edited by the Rev. Joseph Jaquett, a 
learned Presbyter of the Church, who have be- 
stowed very great pains in correcting the errors 
which were found in the German copy, and in 
making this edition as accurate as possible. For 
this reason, as well as for its paper, clear type, and 
neat binding, we trust that the American Hebrew 
Bible will prove a favorite one with American 
Scholars.”—Churchman. 


Published and for Sale by 
JOHN WILEY, 
161 Broadway, New York, 
And J. W. MOORE, 


jl3 it Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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New Musical Annual for 1849. 
THE FAIRIES’ OFFERING. 


A MUSICAL GIFT BOOK. 
Consisting of Selections from the New Operetta of The 
Fairy Isle, written and composed by W. J. Wetmore, Esq. 
he above beautiful *‘ Gift Book’’ is confidently offered 
cane public as the cheapest and most valuable HOLIDAY 
PRESENT of the Season. 

It is beautifully embellished with ORIGINAL LITHO- 
GRAPHIC DRAWINGS by N. Strong, and is hand- 
somely bound. Price $2 50. 

Also just Received 
All of the late Compositions of 


Sicnor DE BEGNIS & T. B. WOODBURY. 
Published by FIRTH, POND & CO., No. 1 Franklin 
Square, and for sale at all the Music Stores. nef 


United States School Agency. 
124 Nassau st., New York. 


HIS is an office of General Agency for Literary Institu- 

tions, affording the best facilities for procuring compe- 

tent Professors and Teachers, and piomoting the cause of 
General Education. 

The Register exhibits the names of a supply of Teach- 
ers in every Department, who have officiated in the best 
Schools, Colleges, and Families in this Country, and in 
Europe; also a Catalogue of Popular Institutions, which 
have tested the great utility of the Agency, by obtaining 
through iteminent Principals, Professors, and Teachers, 
and no pains will be spared to merit universal patronage. 

All Literary Institutions and Families, Professors and 
Teachers, who require our services, are respecifully in- 
vited to patronize the Establishment. 

E. H. WILCOX, 
n4 PROPRIETOR. 


Marsh’s Life of George Fox. 
A POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 


THE FIRST OF THE QUAKERS. 


Compiled from his Journal and other Authentic Sources; 
and interspersed with Remarks upon the imperfect Re- 
formation of the Anglican Church, and the consequent 
spread of Dissent. 

By JOSIAH MARSH, 
A Member of the Established Church. 
Published and for sale by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 347 Market &t., Phila. 


Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 


MEMOIRS OF 


SIR T. FOWELL BUXTON, BART., 
With Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by his Son, CHARLES BUXTON, Esq. 
This charming work has been spoken of in the highest 
terms inthe English Reviews. 

Published and offered to the Trade, by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

n25tf 347 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


JUST RECEIVED BY 


A. $8. BARNES & C0O.; 
51 John st., New York. 


PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING ; 
or, The Motives and Methods of Good School Keeping. 
“Every Teacher should have a copy of this work 
upon his table.” 
MANSFIELD’S HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 
— full Tables of the Strength and Loss of the U. 
. Army. 
“ A valuable book for the Library.”’ 
BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE AND 
Ventilation. 
“ This work is commended to all interested in good 
schools and school-houses.” 
GILLESPIE ON THE BUILDING OF ROADS AND 
RAILROADS. 
“A — manual for Path Masters, Road Commis- 


sioners, é&c. 
COLTON’S PUBLIC ECONOMY FOR THE UNITED 
STATES. 


An important work for all who would investigate the 
subject of “ Free Trade” and “ Protection.” 

CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, in 7 vols., 
embracing the following scientific subjects, and adapted 
to the schouls of the United States, viz: “ 7) 











Knowledge,” “ Elements of Drawing,” “Elements of 


v, ” 4 
hy -w sod Srjnal Physislogy. j were of Na 
of Geology,’ rT) of ” 





NEW WORK ON CALIFORNIA. 





STRINGER & TOWNSEND 


Have in Press, and will shortly Issue, 


CALIFORNIA IN 1848, 


GOLD REGIONS, 


Mineral and Agricultural Resources, and the Various Routes from 
Different Points of the United States ; 


TOGETHER WITH 


A Geographical and Topographical View of the Country. 


PREPARED FROM 


Official and other Authentic Documents, 


WITH 


A MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 
CALIFORNTA, 


SHOWING THE ROUTES OF 


The United States Mail Steam Packets to California ; 


ALSO, THE VARIOUS OVERLAND ROUTES, AND 


A PLAN OF THE GOLD REGIONS. 


BY FAYETTE ROBINSON, 
Author of “ Mexico and her Military Chieftains,” &c. &c. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
jétf The usual discount to the Trade. Early Orders solicited. 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, | GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 


AT PRIVATE SALE. Vo. 14 North Fourth street, 


BOHN’S STANDARD AND ANTIQUARIAN LI- 
BRARIES. New volumes recently received. PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS; 

Being Contemporary Narratives of the Crusade of Richard ‘ 
Gees és Lion, “4 Richard of Devises and Geoffrey de| DR. MORTON'S NEW WORK ON ANATOMY. 
Vineauf: and of the Crusade of Saint Louis, by Lord 
John de Joinville, with Notes and Iilustrations. 


EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE; 
Comprising the Sgn ene of ne rye ee N f H A 
Leowulf, Sigurd, jamin udela, Sir John Mande- Q , 
ville, De Ss Seemlien and Maundrell, edited with ystem 0 uman natomy, 
Notes by Thomas Wright, F.8.A., &c. 


SPECIAL, MICROSCOPIC, AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. 
STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOPAZDIA 


Of Political, Constitutional, Statistical, and Forensic | Principally Designed for the Use of Practi- 
Knowledge. Forming a work of universal reference on tioners and Students of Medicine 


subjects of Civil Admintstration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social Relations. WITH 391 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In one Volume, Royal Octavo. 


Vol. 1. (to be completed in 4 vols.) 
By SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, M.D. 


MENZEL’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
From the Farliest Period to the Present Time. Translated 

&? This Work is invaluable to the Medical Profession, 
and one of the most splendid as to Engravings and Typo- 


from the fourth German edition by Mr. George 
graphical execution ever issued from the American press. 








AN ILLUSTRATED 


Horrocks. 
Volume I. (to be completed in three volumes). 


PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. With Preface, | No M.D. or Medical Student should be without a copy of 


Preliminary Remarks and Notes, by J. A. St. John, 2 | this invaluable work. 
volumes. 


For sale with the previous volumes of the Series, by 
BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, IN PRESS. 





16 tf bi wre Wood's Practice of Medicine. 
To Publishers and Printers, aeveits unernidl Babncdi 
_ THE 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, ‘ A 

Artists and Engravers on Wood, Dispensatory of the United States. 

From London, 

EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., thatthey are| 430 3t 

prepared to execute any description of work in the 

above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 

LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 


86 Broadway, N Y. 
d9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


EIGHTH EDITION, IMPROVED. 





J. K. FISHER, 


Historical and Portrait Painter, 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 225 
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New Works recently Published. 


1. 
IRVING’S WORKS. 


THE NEW, UNIFORM, AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


The Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. 
To which is Added, those 
OF HIS COMPANIONS. 
Maps and Plates. Volume 2. §1 50. 


Volumes already Published. 
KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 
THE SKETCH-BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, Gent. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or, rae Homorists. 

THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS. Vol. 1. 


The third and last volume of Columbus will be publish- 
ed February 1. 


Il. 
A Fable for Critics; 


A GLANCE AT A FEW OF OUR LITERARY 
PROGENIES. 
By A WONDERFUL QUIZ. 
Second Edition, 12mo. boards, 50 cts.; cloth, 65 cts, 


“The Fable is full of genial humor, and abounds in 
most facetious hits at our men and women of letters,”"— 
Holden's Dollar Mag. 


“ This little poem may be read with some pleasure and 
more profit. Itis sircastic without being abusive, and it 
is witty without being abusively so.” 

“Itis notonly a truly original poem, abounding with 
great power and beauty, bat a satire sparkling with wit 
and running over with fun and humor.” 

“There are many good things in the satire, and the au- 
thor exhibits a more than Hudibrastic ingenuity in his 
rhymes.’’— Transcript, 

“Tt touches on about everybody that is anything, and 
=. gue our readers they will find some good sport 
iil. 

Rhymes of Travel. 
BALLADS AND POEMS. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR, 
Author of “‘ Views a-Foot.’’ 
1 vol, 12mo. Portrait, cloth, 75 cts.; cloth gilt, $1 13. 


Iv. 
The Legends of Montauk. 
By J. A. AYRES. 
WITH A HISTORICAL APPENDIX. 
1 vol. 8ve. cloth, 88 cts. ; cloth gilt, $1 25. 
v. 
Phantasia, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mrs. JAMES HALL, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FOUR ELEGANT STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS. 


8vo. cloth,$1 50; cloth gilt, $2 00. 


VL 
The Young Patroon; 
oR, 
CHRISTMAS IN 1690. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“FIRST OF KNICKERBOCKERS.” 
12mo. cloth, 50 cts.; cloth gilt, 75 ctg, 


Vil. 
MRS. USGOOD’S 
Letter about the Lions. 


16mo. paper, 124 cts. 
G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 





New Works and New Editions 
in Press, 


I. 
Landscape Gardening and Rural 
Architecture. 

By A. J. DOWNING. 

Revised and enlarged with additional Illustrations. 
One volume, royal 8vo, 


TREATISE ON 
Diseases of thé Air Passages. 


Comprising an Inquiry into the History, Pathology, 
Causes, and Treatment of those Affections of the 
Throat, called 
BRONCHITIS, CHRONIC LARYNGITIS, CLERGY- 
MEN'S SORE THROAT, &c. 


By HORACE GREEN. 


m1. 
Gray’s Botanical Text Book. 
A new Edition, revised and enlarged. 


The Botanical Text Book. 
For Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 
By ASA GRAY. 
Illustrated with more ——_ Thousand Engravings on 


Miss Sedgwick’s Morals of Man- 


ners. 
In one volume, l6mo, Cuts. 


Facts and Fancies for Young 


People. 
By the same Author. 
16mo., with Woodcuts. Price 59 ets. 


Irving’s Columbus : Library Edition. 
A new Edition in octavo, of the 
Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus and his Companions. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING, Ese. 


With Maps, complete in three volumes. Uniform with 
Mr. Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabelia, and Mexico. 


Marricti’s New Work. 


Italy: General Views of its His- 
tory and Literature, 
With a new yolume on the Events of the Last Ten Years. 


By L. MARRIOTTI, 
Professor ja London University. 


The Genius of Italy. 


By ROBERT TURNBULL. 
Author of the “ Genius of Scotland.” 


The California and Oregon Trail. 


By FRANCIS PARKMAN, Jr. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1x. 
Researches on Building Materi- 
als, 
AND HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Issued under the direction of the Smithsonian Institate. 


By R. D. OWEN, M.C. 
With numerous Iilustrations in the first style of the Art. 


x. 
The Auto-Biography of George 
Borrow. 


The Author of “ Tae Bible in Spain,” and of “ The Gyp- 
sies in Spain.” 
*,* This will be a work of intenseinterest. One of the 
most remarkabie productions of the times; comprising ex- 
traordinary adventures in various countries. 


Last Leaves of American His- 
tory ; 


3 
From 1840, to the Close of the Mexican War. 
By EMMA WILLARD. 


G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 








LE 


New Books per last Steamers, 


Dennis Etruria; its Cities and Cemeteries. 
Maps and woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Merrifield’s Ancient Practice of Oil Painting. 
With Notes, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and Montenegro. Maps, 


plates, and Cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Mahon’s (Lord).—Historical Essays. Post 8vo. 


Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature. 
Pust 8vo. 


Macaulay’s England, from the Accession of 
James II. Vols } and 2. 


Mackintosh’s Memoirs. 2 vols. 

Weale’s Rudimentary Architecture. 
Lamartine’s Three Months in Power. 

Miller’s Philosophy of History. Vol. 1. 

Bon Gaultier. 

British Almanac and Companion for 1849. 
Pepys’s Diary. Vol. 4. 

Craik’s Romance of the Peerage. Vol. 2. 
Mohr and Redwood’s Pharmacy. 

Jameson (Mrs.)—Sacred and Legendary Art. 


Numerous Iilustrations. 2 vols. small 4w. $12. 


Quekett’s Practical Treatise on the Use of the 
Microscope. 8vo. $6. 


On Ornamental art, Applied to Ancient and 
Modern Bookbinding. 4to. $4. 


Memoirs of Chateaubriand. 
Himself. Part 1,75 cts. 


Knight’s England under the House of :'ano- 


ver. Illustrated by the Caricatures of the Day, by 
Fairhoit. 2 vols. 8vo. $9. 


Blakey’s History of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. 4 vols. 8vo. $15. 


Fergusson (James).—An Historical Inquiry 
into the True Principles of Beauty in Art, more 
especially with reference to Architecture. Plates, 
folic, $9. 


Rembrandt and his Works; comprising a 
Short Account of his Life, with a Critical kxamination 
into his Principles and Practice of Design, Light, Shade, 
and Color. Ulustrated by Examples. By J. Barnet. 
Large paper copy, proof impression of the plates, with 
the original burr, only 50 printed. 

The same. Smal! 4to. $9. 


The Standard Library Cyclopedia of Political 
Knowledge. Vols. 1 and 2, cloth, #8 cts. each. 


Essays written in the Intervals of Business. 
Fourth edition, $1 75. 


O’Brien (F.)—The Lawyer, his Character 
and Rule of Holy Life. Cloth, $1 75. 


Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domes- 
tica. Very fine woodcuts, cloth, $4 50. 

Harrison (Rev. M.)—The Rise, P ss, and 
Present Structure, of the English Language. . $3 50. 

Friends in Council. A Series of Readings 
and Discourse thereon. Book the First, $1 75, cloth. 

Hare (J. C.)—The Duty of the Church in 
‘limes of Trial. Boards, $1 75. 

Strachey (E.)—Shakspeare’s Hamlet. An 


Attempt to find the Key 18 great Moral Problem by 
Methodical Analysis of the Piay. Boards, $1 75. 


Notes on the Four a a and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 2 vols, cloth, $6. 


Memoirs of the Life of William Collins, with 
Selections from his Journals and Correspondence. By 
his Son, W. W. Collins. 2 vols, cloth, portre it, $6. 


Foss (E.)—The Jud "s of England, with 

Li iscellaneous $ con- 

roe rr one = Weuntapter, from the Time 
of the Conquest. 2 vols. cloth, $8. 


Grimbolt (P.)—Letters of William III. and 
Louis XIV. 2 vols. cloth, $8 50. 


Tracts for the Christian Seasons. Paper, 32 cts. 
G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


Written by 
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LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S 


Elegantly Illustrated Books, 


FOR THE COMING 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES. Edited by 
Rev. H. Hastings Weld. Eleguntly Illustrated by 
Twelve Engravings from Original Designs by 'T. P. Ros- 
siter, Eeq., including the Women of both the Old and 
New Testaments. 


Richly bound in cloth gilt. Price $3 50 
Do. do. mor. or calf. 450 
Do. do. with colored plates, 5 50 


THE AMERICAN GALLERY OF ART; with eleven 
Original Engravings from Paintings by distinguished 
American Artists. Richly bound in embossed cloth, 
with an emblematical side stamp. Price $3 50. 

UNE'S BRITISH FEMALE POETS, with 

ae Selections from their Writings, and a Riogra- 

phical Notice of each. Price in cloth, $2; cloth gilt, 
$2.50; morocco extra, $3 50. 

MISS MAY'S AMERICAN FEMALE POETS, with 
copious Selections and Biographical Notices of each, 
to match “ Bethune’s British Female Poets.” Price in 
cloth, $2; cloth gilt, $250 ; Turkey extra, $3 50. 

THE ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED POETRY, 
with 6 beautiful Steet Engravings and 26 elegantly 
illuminated pages, in rich bindings. 

THE MIRROR OF LIFE, wholly original; edited by 
Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. With Eleven Engravin:s from ori- 
ginal designs made expressly for the work, elegantly 
bound in various styles. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
AND PROPHETS. 

Each volume elegantly Illustrated by eight Engravings 
on steel, and beautifully bound in various styles. 
BETAUNE'S LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH. 

and beautiful edition in fine bindings. 
WATSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations, in morocco gilt for Presents. 
BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Hughes, 28 Illustrations in cloth, extra gilt. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ic A liberal discount to the trade. 


A New 


d9 tf 


Fine Engravings, Paintings, and 
other Works of Art. 


WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
No. 353 Broadway 
(A short distance above the Park), 


Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
German Line and Mezzotint Engravings ; 
Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c., 
A® constantly supplied with a full assortment in the 

above line ; and their arrangements are such as to 
enable them to furnish every new and desirable publica- 
tion, simultaneously with its appearance in Europe. The 
popular works of Wilkie, Landseer, Ausdell, Herring, 
Stone, Brooks, &c., among the English ; and Delaroche, 
Vernet, Steuben, Scheffer, Overfeck, &c., among the 
French and German, will be found in all their attractive 

o21 





variety, constantly on hand. 





T . J 
he First Prayer in Congress. 
SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
Enoravep on ster. sy H. 8S. Savp, 
From an original Picture by T. H. Matteson. 

With a graphic description from the pen of the venerable 
Joun ADAMS. 

WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
Designating the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
Proots $3; a few copies on India Paper, $5. 

Just published by JOHN NEAL, 
56 Carmine stizet, New York. 

THE SPIRIT OF "76. Price $2. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 25. 

BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. nti3m 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


bbe Engravings of the “Prisoner of Gisors,”” due the 
members of the above Art-Union, for the past year, 
have been received and are ready for delivery. 
The subscription list for the current year is now open, 
those desiring to subscribe will please send in their names. 
ace JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon‘y 
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ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED | 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, | 
| 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY STEEL PENS. 
CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA. ile 


tag | MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, | 


WITH 1] SUPERB ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGINAL | 91 Joux StREET, cornER or Gorn, 
DESIGNS BY HUNTINGTON, | ‘ 2 
And elegantly printed in fine vellum paper. New York. 
FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL., OCTAVO. | 


This is the very luxury of literature—Longfellow's The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been tx 
SS eae Seeepassenseanty. | ae The annual sale, reaching now ONE 


It. ; HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con 
The Lady of the Lake. 


| clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
WITH 10 FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGI- both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
NAL DESIGNS, EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION, | combination of DURABILITY With ELastTiciTy, adaptation 
By H. CORBOULD AND KENNY MEADOWS. | in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
Elegantly printed from new type, on fine paper. Pee . f 
THIRD EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. OCTAVO. | writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
The “getting up” of this edition is creditable in the | ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 
highest degree to the publishers and the Fine Arts of the | 


country. ‘I'he paper, binding, and the engravings are all of | A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
the very best kind —Jnguirer and Courier. 


ll and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. | PRINCIPALITY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 13 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, EXE- EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 
CUTED BY THE MOSTCELEBRATED ARTISTS. 

Beautifully printed on fine white paper. 
! 

FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. OCTAVO. 
How much more impressive must be its perusal from the | 
magnificent volume just issued by Carey & Hart, of this | 
city, in “ Annual” style, its snowy leaves printed in the | 


perfection of the art, and the matter illustrated by masters | 
of the pencil and graver.—Saturday Courier. 


IV. 


Bryant’s Poems. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 20 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS 
FROM DESIGNS BY E. LEUTZE 
Expressly for this Vol. 

Complete in 1 Vol. octavo. Fifth Edition. 


This is really a splendid book, and one of the most mag- 
nificent of Carey & Hart's collection of “ The Lilustrated 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 








Poets." 1 NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
*1W1: r Th dapted to moderate strength 
Willis’s Poetical Works ; | ese are a a fa e strength of 
New Edition. | 
ILLUSTRATED = pa DESIGNS BY | PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


Engraved in a style equal, if not superior, to Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Scott, or Moore’s poems, to which are added 
several new Poems, written expressly for 
this volume. 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 





VI. Engrossing, &c. 
4 -] 
Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems. 
(Just ready. } r VICTORIA 
ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 
DARLEY. a 
Superbly Engraved by American Artists, with a Portrait of 
the Authoress by Cheney. Comprising numerous 
Poems never before published. C R O T O N , 


Vil. 


Childe Harold. A Romaunt. 


BY LORD BYRON. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

Superbly Illustrated with 12 Elegant Steel Engravings, 
From designs in Murray's magnificent Londun 
Edition. 

Price, $5 bound in scarlet, gilt edges ; or in Tur. Mor. $7. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 


beautiful views of the Croton 


Vu. 
Water- Works. 
Tales and Poems, by Lord Byron. pater, 
INCLUDING LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN; 
“THE GIAOUR,” “ BRIDE OF ABYDOS,” “ COR- 


SAIR,” “SIEGE OF CORINTH,” and * PRI- 
SONER OF CHILLON.” 

Elegantly lilustrated with Stee! Engravings, from designs 
by Warren. Price, $5 bound in scarlet, gilt 
edges; or $7 in Turkey morocco. 

[Just ready. 


The Female Poets of Great Britain 


EDITED BY FREDERICK ROWTON. 
With Elegant Illustrations, Executed by Eminent Artists. 
Beautifully printed a0 tf 


PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN;; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 


Holders of every description, &c. 





Sec'y, 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 





ly On fine paper. jyl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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R. CARY LONG, 
ARCHITECT, 
LATE OF BALTIMORE, 
Has established himself for the practice of his Profession 
IN NEW YORK, No. 61 Watt Street. 


Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
promptly attended to. 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
Villas, Cottages, and Ornamental Buildings of every kind, 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
improvements of arrangement and construction, prepared 
for transmission by mail, with working detailed Drawings, 
Specifications, and explicit directions for the execution of 
the work where the advantages ofa personal superintend- 
ence = not to be had. 

m 





MUSEE FRANCAIS. 


N Original Copy, in French boards, of this magnifice™t 
work, with proof impressions before letters on In 
aper, of the plates. Only 100 copies of this kind having 
moe printed, it is now very rare, and this is probably t 
only copy in this country, and is well worthy the attenti°® 
of connoisseurs. Price $500. 
For sale by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 407 Broadway, 
430 tf * Art-Union Building.” 





Panoramic View of Cologne 
(Germany). 


A few copies of the above large and beautiful print, 
Price $6 each, have just been received and are for sale by 


JOHN P. RIDNER. 487 Broadway, 


430 tf Art-Union Building. 


ANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, PICTURES, OBJECTS 

OF VIRTU, &c., &c.—T'o Crry anp Country Gen- 
TLEMEN.—The subscriber, being in frequent receipt of let- 
ters from various parts of the country, asking his advice 
and assistance with regard to the disposal of manuscripts 
and the purchase of books, pictures, objects of virtu, he 
has resolved to offer his servi to authors, literary gen- 
tlemen, and others, who may desirous of finding pub- 
lishers for their productions, or of buying modern or an- 
cient works, which are best and often only obtainable in 
New York, London, and Paris. 

All charges for the transportation of manuscripts sent 
to his address must be prepaid; and their writers are re- 
quested fully to state their views and wishes. 

Orders for works in all languages, in all extant editions, 
whether published abroad or at home, as well as for pic- 
tures by native artists, originals or copies, engravings, and 
other objects of taste, elegance, or curiosity, will be 
promptly executed under the personal attention of the 
subscriber. 

For a due performance of these services, reasonable 
fees and commissions will be charged, according to the 
time and effort required. 

Address PARK BENJAMIN, 
30 4 135 Green Street, New York. 








M. W. ROSE, 19 Watt street, respectfully asks 
the attention of his friends and the public to his 
stock of Stationery and Account Books. . 

His stock of English, French, and German Stationery 
(to a considerable extent imported by himself), as well as 
American, is of the choicest quality, and extensive in its 
variety. 

FIRST PREMIUM ACCOUNT BOOKS.—He is en- 
gaged in manufacturing books for merchants, banks, and 
other incorporated companies, in a style at once embracing 
all the modern improvements in the manufacture of the 
same, made by the most skilful and experienced work- 
men. The quality of the materials used by him is of the 
very best, and parties can have books of any size, ruled 
cad benad as required, which he will warrant to be un- 
sur; ’ 
The American Institute awarded the subscriber the first 
premium (a medal) for the best Account Books exhibited 
in competition with the other manufacturers, at their great 
fair held in October, 1848. 

Books of all sizes constantly on hand. 

N.B. Parties wishing books made for commencing the 
year 1849, are respectfully reminded that this is not too 
early a period for giving in their orders, as all books will 
be the better for seasoning. 

All kinds of Engraving, Copper and Steel Plate. 

Lithographic, Xylographic, and Letter Press Job Print- 
ing, executed in handsome style and with despatch. 

Ww. W. R.’s stock of Letter Copying and Notarial 
Presses, and Gold Pens, is the largest Eepe by any stationer 
in the city. 

He is the general agent in this country for the sale of the 
celebrated Inks, Fluids, and Ink-powders manufactured 
by Henry Stephens, London. 

His prices are as moderate as at any other establishment 
in the country, and no pains will be spared w give satis- 
faction to customers. 

Orders respectfully solicited and promptly executed. 

WM. W. ROSE, 19 Wall street, 


d30tf une door above Broad st. 


dia the children of his own country, and the publisher has 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
2 ASTOR HOUSE 
(Barclay Street), 

HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE BLACK AUNT; 
Stories and Legends for Children. 


WITH NUMEROUS BEAUTIFUL WOODCUTS 
AFTER DESIGNS OF 


LEWIS RICHTER. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


By C. A. DANA. 
Splendidly printed on superfine vellum paper, cloth gilt, 
75 ets.; cloth extra, gilt edges, $) 00. 
The originality and freshness of these stories, their pu- 
rity and beautiful moral, induced the well-known trans- 
lator of Goethe's Autobiography to introduce them among 


taken every pains to give an elegant and tasteful appear- 
ance to the valuable volume. ‘The designs are by one of 
the most distinguished Artists of Dresden. 


a The Trade are requested to supply their Christmas 
Stock. 





List of Recent Importations. 
JEAN Ps vewre and simmtliche Werke. Bound in 16 vols. 


$28 00. 

Fr. v. SCHLEGEL’S simmtliche Werke. Bound in 7 
vols. $18 75. 

A.W. v. SCHLEGEL’S siimmtliche Werke. Bound in 
6 vols. $13 50. 

GEORG FORSTER'S simmtliche Schriften. Herausgege- 
ben von dessen Tochter mit einer Charakteristik Fors- 
ter's von. G. G. Gervinus. Bound in 7 vols. $8 50. 

K. A. VARNHAGEN von Ense, Denkwiirdigkeiten und 
— Schriften. to. Auflage, bound in 7 vols. 

d. — Mo simmiliche poetische Werke. Bound in 2 
vols. $3 75. 

a hee ke simmtliche Werke, Bound in 5 vols. 


$5 Ov. 

DAS LEBEN DER HEILIGEN. 4to. splendidly illus- 
trated: Parts 1—19, each number containing a complete 
Biography. Subscription price 15 cents a part; single 
numbers 20 cents. 

he J.G. FLUGEL.—A complete Dictionary of the Eng- 

“i and German, and German and English Languages ; 
conaining all the Words in general Use. In 2 vols. 
THIRD EvITION, richly bound in Russia leather, $14. 

DIEGEGENWART. Eine encyklopidische Darstellung 
der neuvesten Zeit hichte fir alle Stinde. Ein Sup- 
plement zu allen Ausgaben des Conversations-Lexicons. 
1—3d Heft. each 124 cents. 


[ To be continued.) ol4tf 





UNRIVALLED COLLECTION 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


The subscribers have just received from Paris, large ad- 
ditions to their French stock, suitable for the approaching 
Holidays, embracing 

I 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN of every grade and degree of 
advancement, many of which are very prettily illus- 
trated with plain and colored engravings. 


II. 

STORIES, HISTORIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
Biographies, for youth; a large assortment, and taste- 
fully bound. 

III. 

STANDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, including the 
works of the more popular French authors, in plain and 
fancy bindings—illustrated. 


Iv. 

LARGER AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 
the same class of books—richly and profusely illustrat- 
ed, and most beautifully bound. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
d2 tf 411 Broadway. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Langu , Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken. to ensure theircorrect- 
nese. 








[Jan. 13, 


NEW JUVENILES. 
CECIL AND HIS Dog. 


Trauslated from the French. In various styles of binding 


VAST ARMY. 


By the Author of “ Combatants.” 


ALWAYS HAPPY. 


From the Fifteenth London Edition. 


. COUSIN BERTHA’S STORIES. 
By the Author of Fanny Herbert, &c. 
*,* The above are all handsomely illustrated. 


Just Published by STANFORD & SWORDS, 
423 tf 139 Broadway. 


The Aged Christian Companion. 


CONTAINING 


A VARIETY OF ESSAYS, 
Adapted to the Improvement, Consolation, and Encourage- 
ment of persons advanced in Life. 

BY THE REV. JOHN STANFORD, D.D. 
Various styles of binding. 


“There can be no more suitable present to an aged 
parent or grand-parent, than this excelient book.’’—Jour. 
of Com. 

Just published by 





STANFORD & SWORDs, 
139 Broadway. 


INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, 


289 BROADWAY. 
National Publications. 


d23 tf 





I. 
“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” 


Painted by our inimitable Artist, 
W.8. MOUNT, Ese. 
Drawn on stone by Leon Noel, in Paris. 
Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Piain . . . , 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Proof before letters 
(only 100 ry e ° - ‘ © i 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Colored in Superior 
Style, after the Original Picture, . ¢ ° P 
IL. 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING 


OBJECTS AND SCENERY 


ay any yg oe) Staree OF AMERICA. 
wn by Jug. ner. Lith. by Der Paris. 
The be ork will consist ”. 190 Paton to be 
published in twenty numbers of six views each. 
PRICE OF EACH NUMBER.—Piuin .  , $2 00 
- Colored 5 00 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Painted by R. De Trobriand. Drawnon stone by Ciceri. 
EACH COPY, colored in eee Ngee septa * . $300 


v. 
DEPARTURE FOR THE GOLD 
REGIONS. 


ae ee -_» Bets. 

GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co. 
NEW BOOKS. 

ee IS ALL. By the Rev. 8. H. Tyng, DD. 8vo. 


A Comic print, 
oa pri 





MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS, or the March of Intel- 
lect. By Miss Catherine Sinclair. 18mo., 75 cents, 
extra gilt, $1 25. 

ORIGINAL THOUGHTS ON SCRIPTTRE; being the 
substance of Sermons, preached by the Rev. Richard 
Cecil, A.M., taken down by Mrs. Hawkes, and now ed- 
ited by Catherine Cecil. 12mo. $1. 

THE LAST DAYS OF ELISHA. By the Rev. F. W. 
Krummacher, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. 

HOR PAULIN. By Dr. Paley. 75 cents. 

ANDERSON’S DOMESTIC CONSTITUTION, 75 cts. 

THE BIBLE EXPOSITOR. 18ino.50 cents. 

JAMES'S TRUE CHRISTIAN. 18mo. 3¢ cents. 

—— WIDOW DIKECTED. ee eee 

—— ANXIOUS ENQUIRER. “ “« & 

THE TEST OF TRUTH. By Mary Jane Graham. 

oe DAILY SCRIPTURE PROMISES. 32mo. 

cents. 


HAWKER’S POOR MAN’S MORNING AND EVEN- 
ing Portion. 2 vols, 12mo.each 60 cents. 


Just published 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
6 tf 285 Broadway. 
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NEW LAW BOOKS. 


*3 COMMENTARIES ON STATUTORY AND 

ga seb em Construction, containing an Examination 

of Adjudged Cases in Constitutional Law under the 

Constitution of the United States, and the Constitution 

of the respective States concerning Legislative Power, 
&c., &e. 


OCKWOOD’S REVERSE OF CASES IN LAW AND 
. Equity in the Court for the Correction of Errors of the 
State of New York, from 1799 to 1847. 


BARBOUR’S SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 2 vols. 
Under the New Constitution of 1846. 


CONNECTICUT REPORTS. Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Second Edition, with Notes and References to all the 
Connecticut and New York Reports. By the Hon. 
Thomas Day. 


BARBOUR’S CHANCERY REPORTS. 2 yols. New 
York Successor of Paige. 


COMSTOCK’S REPORTS, COURT OF APPEALS OF 
the State of New York. 


ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. Vol. 19. Now 
published Verbatim, with Notes and References to Eng- 
lish and American Decisions. By John A. Dunlap, 
Counsellor at Law. 


JOHNSON’'S CASES. 3vols. Second Edition. With 
Notes and References to all the later New York deci- 
sions. By Lorenzo B. Shepard, Esq., Counsellor at 
Law. 


SANDFORD’S REPORTS OF THESUPERIOR COURT 
of the City of New York. Vol. 1. 


The above, with a general assortment of Law Books, 
and the New State Reports, by 


BANKS, GOULD & CO., 
No. 144 Nassau street, New York, 
Law Booksellers and Publishers 


NEW BOOKS. 
MIRROR OF NATURE; 


A BOOK OF INSTRUCTION AND 
ENTERTAINMENT. 
Translated from the German of G. H. Scuusert, by 
WILLIAM H. FURNESS. 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 


I have read and carefully examined the work (Mirror of 
Nature), and find it extremely well written, and interest, 
ing. The translation reads throughout like an original 
The book is admirably well suited to belong to a school 
library, or be a reading book in schools. 

Gro. B. Emerson. 


I have read the volume entitled “ Micror of Nature, a 
Book of Instruction and Entertainment,” translated from 
the German by Wm. H. Furness, and while I agree that it 
is truly a book of natural entertainment, I can bear testi- 
mony to its excellence as a work of instruction. 


dg 





I have rarely seen a work commending itself to the ap- 
proval of teac as a class-book, and to readers as a 
work of reference more than this. Dr. Furness has done 
a public service in presenting such a work to Americaa 
readers ; and he has added to the obligation by the style 
in which he has presented the opinions and lessons of the 
German author. 


Joszrn R. Coanpier. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION; 


Or, a Selection of Pieces in Prose and Verse 
Sor the Improvement of Youth in 
Reading and Speaking. 
To which are prefixed, 


ELEMENTS OF GESTURE, 


Illustrated by Plates, and Rules for Expressing with Pro- 
priety the Various Passions of the Mind. 


ALso, 
AN APPENDIX, 
CONTAINING LESSONS ON A NEW PLAN. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT. 


Enlarged by New Selections, mostly from American 
Literature, by James D. aes. A.M. 


Just Published and for Sale by 
THOMAS, ee & CO., 
arket street, 
430 2t PHILaDELPaHtaA. 
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* The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.” 


CHASE'S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


The COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, which has attracted so much attention by its 
originality and valuable improvements, was first published on the 10th of July. Although less 
than five months have since elapsed, it has been introduced into all the Public Schools in the 
cities of Cambridge and Worcester, and into District Schools, Academies, and High Schools, in 
persed oc of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. No other Arithmetic has ever been 
received with such general favor, and none has established so extensive a reputation in so short 
a time. 

In confidently recommending it as superior to any other work of the kind, the publishers 
invite an examination, with particular reference to its superiority in the following respects :— 


Phar: embraces the oniy system in which a natural and strictly philosophical arrangement is 
opted. 


Il.—It contains a greater number of oriGiNau features and improved methods of operation, 
than any other arithmetic. 

III.—-It embraces the whole subject in a single volume, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion in addition to the matter usually given. 

IV.—Although it is the most thorough work on the subject, it is at the same time the simplest 
treatise adapted to the use of schools. 

V.—It dispenses with MoRE THAN THIRTY of the unnecessary and perplexing rules that are 
given in other works, 

VI.—It has no arbitrary and partial methods, like the linking system in Alligation. 

VII.—It contains the most copious practical Exercises, there being nearly 9000 Examples. 

VIII.—It is entirely analytical, wn all the principles are explained with remarkable concise- 
ness and clearness. 

1X.—It combines Decimals and Integers in the simple rules, and treats of Fractions in such a 
manner as to divest the subject of all difficulty. 





EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND MATHEMATICIANS. 

A very complete treatise on Arithmetic proper.—Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Principal of Massachusetts State Normal 
School at W. Newton. 

The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.— Elbridge Smith, Principal of Cam- 
bridge High School. 

lt is superior to any similar work with which we are acquainted.—N. Wheeler, Wm E. Starr, Geo. P. Fisher, 
Teachers of Worcester High School. 

In every respect most happily adapted to the wants of the Common Schools.—Rufus Putnam and Edward Jocelyn, 
Principals of Salem High Schools. 

One of the best school books I have ever seen.—.4. 7. W. Wright, Principal of Philadelphia Normal School. 

The peculiarities noticed in the preface, as well as others, do ezist, and are decided improvements.—C. B. Metcalf 
and C. L. Baker, Principals of Woreester Grammar Schools 

Decidedly superior, in many points, to any Arithmetic within my knowledge.— Warren Lazelle, Sec. of Worcester 
School Committee ; for eighteen years Principal of the Boys’ English High School. 

[t uppears to me to exhibit an unusual degree of conciseness and accuracy in the statement of principles. and to 
ee a systematic arrangement throughout.—Rev. Seth Sweetser, formerly Tutor of Mathematics in Harvard 

niversity. 

U know of none among our numerous treatises on Arithmetic, that I should pronounce its equal.—Josiak Clark, 

tor of Leicester Academy. 
A work of extraordinary merit and scholarship.—Goold Brown, author of the “ Institutes of English Grammar.” 


The above extracts are from only a few of the numerous recommendations that have been received. 
place where the book has been introduced, it is spoken of in terms of unqualified approbation. 

Copies will be furnished for examination, to Teachers and School Committees, gratuitously. 

The work may be obtained from the publishers, A. Hutcuinson & Co., Worcester, Mass., and from Wm. H. Hill 
& Co., 32 Cornhill, Boston; Leavitt, Trow & Co., 191 Broadway, New York; Merriam, Chapin & Co., Springfield ; 
Brown & Parsons, Hartford, Ct.; Alling, Seymour & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Gladding & Proud, Providence, R. L. ; 
L. & C. Edwards, Norwich, Ct.; Uriah Hunt & Son, Philadelphia ; Cowan, Dickinson & Co., Knoxville, ‘Tennessee ; 
and orders can be transmitted through any Booksellers in the United States. 


In every 


A. HUTCHINSON & CO. 
Wercester, Mass., Nov. 30, 1848. d 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants:— 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Svo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 

ANTHON’S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Kefer- , 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to her Life was Spent. 

nners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. This edition of one of the most popular of modern 

J tk eB Eg A |wotaene, is now offered in a style of publication which, for 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete the price, is not excelled by anything in the market. 
edition of this Author. Published in this country. Two volumes octavo, beautifully Iliustrated with 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. Side, Dn seeten. 


F HORACE. Th 
ee race conslated. Hierally into Evglish Proce; HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. 


pais 


Recently Published, or in Press. 


A NEW AND MORE COMPLETE. EDITION 


‘Charlotte Elizabeth's Works ; 


Embracing the Productions on which the Close of 








for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and P 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- With an Introduction, 
guage. By JOEL HAWES, D.D. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Baoksellers and Publishers, THE OLD STONE HOUSE; 
né tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 





Or, Patriot’s Fireside. 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. By Prof. JOS. ALDEN. 
ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, N: : 
York, having furnished hie Stersorvrs Fouxpay COUNT RAYMOND, 
Ms oma ns Say NS ae ae eens te And the Crusade against the Albigenses under 
has ‘ore received. Pope Clement II]. 
His facilities for stereotyping’ heavy works at short 
notice and for executing MaraematicaL Works, and) By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
Worxs in Seoeen -+y-7~ with Se. and With Iliustrations. 
accuracy, are not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. ’ HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
By Rev. J. H. HOTCHKIN, 
M. W. DODD 


terms. 
Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and’ 





Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
United States. Brick Church Chapel, opposite City Hall 


references given to the most respectable publishers in 7" mee 
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MR. MACAULAY’S GREAT WORK. 
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MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS 


THE 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Accession of James II. 


moe ee 


BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


VOLUME THE FIRST, WITH AN ORIGINAL PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION. 





EXTRACTS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tux ist of December, 1848, will be a memorable day in 
the annals of English bibliography. Stories are still told 
about the appearance of the first canto of Don Juan, the se- 
cond number of Pickwick, the Weather Almanac of ten 
years since, and the Histoire du Consulat et de l' Empire. 
For once curiosity has found a more legitimate object, and 
the expectations of two worids have been reasonably ex- 
cited by the announcement of a History of England trom 
the pen of Mr. Macaulay. This anxiety hasassumed many 

forms. Some persons have been eager to see the critic of | 
the age subjected to criticism, and to ascertain by actual 
proof whether a writer who had treated of history for so 
many years could compose a history himself. Some were 
curious to discover whether the transmigra‘ion of the es- 
sayist into the historian could really be accomplished, or 
whether a gigantic essay upon English history would not 
be ushered into the world as a History of England. Esti 

mated even by the ordinary means of judgment, Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s qualifications and opportunities were such as to 
warrant no ordinary anticipitions, An approved debater 
ahd a practised Minister, he was competent to appreciate 
with uousnal accuracy the achievements of statesmen and 
orators. Habituated to the strife of purties, and trained, 
throughout a period of great political agitation, in the dis- 
cipline alternately of the Opposition and the Cabinet, he 
was admirably qualified to pronounce upon the conduct of 





He renders us as familiar with the men of the Revolution 
as if they had been personal acquiintances. We estimate 
this quality highly, because the course und the conse- 
quences of the Revolution of 1688 were guided and 
moulded more by the character of the persons engaged in 
it, and less by the mere furce of circumstances, than any 
event of equal magnitude recorded in history. -4theneum. 

Mr. Macaulay frequently rectifies a general prejudice by 
bringing to his task a calmer and more searching conside- 
ration, if not a larger mind, than has yet been nought to 
the subject. Absolute novelty in the main facts will not, 
of c wurse, be found, although they will often have a novel 
appearance from the fullness of the details; but in the 
characters of interior actors, or those traits that mark the 
manners of the time andthe state of the country, the 
general reader will beintroduced to almost a new world ; 
tor Mr. Macaulay's research has extended into all quar- 
ters. Whatever faults may be found with his style, itis 
at least attractive ; there is no slumbering over his page ; 
this style too isthe fashion of the age, the ornate having 
gradually passed into the rhetorical from the time of 
Gibbon; and of the rhetorical school Macaulay is un- 
doubtedly the bead. He has more variety, more nature, 
more richness, more substance, than any other writer.— 
London Spectater. 

A book which will be highly popular as long as the 


his predecessors ia the self-same duties and temptations. | English languxge lasts. His style is terse and brilliant, 


By the side of such signal facilities the minor advantages 
of rich materials and an almost untrodden field become 
nearly imperceptible. But, besides all this, Mr. Macaulay | 
was un avowed partisan. If he was not prejudiced or | 
partial, he was certainly enthusiastic and devoted. His | 
opinions upon all the great points involved in the history 
of the period which he selected hal been recorded in 
terms so emphatic and language so popular, as to have 
passed into daily proverbs. In truth, this was the secret 
of much of the present feverish curiosity. So able and 
fearless a writer could escape neither the envy nor the 
enmity of numerous antagonists, and his descent into the 
more exposed urena of independent authorship has been 
eagerly watched by all who hopefally prognosticated that 
the Sepoy General would be found incompetent to measure 
swords with the warriors of a worthier field. | 

“ja will readily be seen from his summary how cem- | 
prehensive isthe history which Mr. Macaulay has plan- 
ned. The domestic and the external life of the British 
nation are to be distinctly portrayed. Not only are the 
acts and measures of the Government to be noted, but the 
social progress of the people is to be illustrated in its | 
course amid the revolutions of dynasties and crowns. The | 
foreign policy of the state is to be delineated with equal | 
care, and tee positions successively occupied by England | 
in the Baropean system are to be traced and characterized 
with perspicuity and fairness. These conditions, if fully | 
realized, are those of a pertect history, and a perfect his- 
tory can never be written; but the approximation has 
been made by Mr. Macaulay to this consuminate | 
ideal. | 

“ Mr. Macaulay, as we before observed, has had the 
double advantage of wnusually good guidance and an | 
aluyost untrodden field. For all practical purposes, the | 
history of this country between the Congress of the Hague | 
and the Treaty of Uwecht bas been hitherto a blank.” — 
London Times. 

Great expectations were raised by the announcement of 
this work, and assuredly they wil! not be disappointed. If 
the author exhibits here less of that sparkling brilliancy 
which lends such a charm to his historical and biographi- 
cal essays, he compensates for its absence by displaying 
greater power iu the — of evidence, and in detecting 
the import of facts which had stood isolated, and had, 
therefore, to a great extent, been neglected. As in his 
former works Mr. Macaulay shows skill and acuteness in 








the delineation of character, He seizes not merely on 
those salient pojnis which serve to trace the outline of 
mental feature, but on the more minute and delicate traits 
which give to the portyajt individuality and expression. 


and his general views of a far-seeing and impartial charac- 
ter. Itis, indeed, delightful reading, but it stands in no 
need of the praise—the great praise—we are bound to be- 
stow upon it.—London JAtergry Gazette. 

The work will be found to come up fully to the high 
standird of literary excellence which had been prophe- 
sied of it.— The Critic. 

This “ History of England from the Accession of James 
the First” down to a period within the memory of many 
men still living, is his greatest prodaction, the work, evi 
dently, to which nearly all he has written hitherto was 
merely preparatory, for the sake of which he sacrificed 
power in the State and position in the Cabinet, and upon 
which he is wil ing to found his expectations of future 
fame. That such a work would be a work, worthy 


| of public attention and certain to be read by everybody 


who reads anything, no one can doubt. The book is one 
of the deepest interest and the greatest value —Courier. 

There can be no doubt that his “ History of Eagland” 
will become not only the crowning labor of his devoted 
life, but at the s«me time the proudest trophy in the litera 
ry annals of the age. Every person who would not fall 
behind the age must of necessity read this work.— Mirror. 

We predict it will become the book of the season—the 
topic of ail literary circles, and the pleasurable resource of 
all readers of taste. Such has been the unwearied re- 
search of the Jearned author, that we understand his tu- 
minous pages reveal some new and startling features to 
historic events and personages, calculated to awaken the 
deepest interest.— Ezpress. 

We confidently anticipate from its perusal a fund of 
most delightful interest and instruction; and with this 
convicuon we commend the work to the especial notice of 
our readers.— True Sun. 

This greacest of Mr. Macaulay’s productions. His ad- 
mitted scholarship, his proverbial eloquence, and his ele 
vated position in the literary and political circles of his 
country, With bis consistent advocacy of liberal views, 
justify the assumption that the work will take high rank 
as an eradite and vigorously written bistory of England. 
Indeed the specimens already published show that a ma- 
tured judgment, and information acquired by years of \a- 
borious research in almost every branch of learning, have 
been brought to bear on this, the author's favorite prodac- 
tion. No library should be without it. The mechanical 
execution of the volume is excellent. A striking portrait 
of Mr. Macaulay is given.—Com. Adn. 

The proud distinction to which Mr. Macaulay has attain- 
ed in the world of letters, and which his transceadant 
abilities so amply sustain, affurds a sufficient guarantee for 





THE HAUNTED 


MAN 


A fancy for Christmas-Time. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


the learning, accuracy, and impartiality so essential! to the 
historian. ‘The vast amount of varied erudition evinced 
in the published essays aud criticisms of this eminent wri 
ter, as weil as his masterly rhetorical skill, are so familiir 
to the reading world, that no iutelligent man will cherish 
a doubt as to the surpassing value of the results of his 
historical researches ia this, his grand literary labor.— Sua. 

Few men of letters have, in any age, enjoyed a more 
enviable literary renown than Macaulay; and as he has 
in devotion to this, his great work, consecrated the weal.) 
of his accumulative resources in almost every departinent 
of human lore, there can be no doubt the issue will prove 
pre-emiuentiy success{ul.—Journal of Commerce. 

The announcementof no similar work within our recol- 
lection has created a wider or deeper sensation in literary 
circles. If this extract be a fair specimen of the work— 
and from some other extracts which we have had the 
pleasure of reading (and which we propose to lay before 
our readers) we conclude that it is so—imay we not expect 
that the glorious though shaded and chequered history of 
England, since the accession of James the Second, is now 
to appear in a shape both more attractive and more instruc- 
tive than any io which it has yet been presented.— /Vash- 
ington * Union.” 

in Mr. Macaulay's preliminary chapter, an extract from 
which was recently given in the Literary World, he an 
nounces his intention of giving a history of the pe pie as 
well as of the kings of England. A history 80 written, 
and the work of so emineat a scholar as M lay, can- 
not but be « priceless treasure to posterity. We may look 
fur a gallery of brillant portraits from this Vandyke ix 
literature.— Western Continent. 

The important period in the history of England of which 
he treats has never been impartially and worthily descrid- 
ed: the extract from Macaulay wairants the belief that he 
is about to supply this great desideratum.— Buffalo Exp 

Macaulay has transmuted vast learning anu varied ac- 
complishments into one sweet and subtle thing, which 
renily ceserves the name of genius. He is the poet of 
facts, and the most rhetorical of writers.—Gitrituan. _ 

He is a master of every species of composition.—Sir 
James Mackinrosu. , 

What an affluence of talent and concentration of rarely 
bestowed powers in one individual ; he is several men in 
one—poet, lawyer, orator, statesman, and historian [le 
scarcely ever writes upon any topic without making you 
acquainted with some queer out-of-the-way piece of kaow- 
ledge you would never hear of from any one else.— Pai! 


‘ost. 

This noble work must indeed be read, re perused, ant 
studied, ere it can be appreciated as it deserves, but men, 
not without just pretensions to judge, have been of opinion. 
that to the patient antiquarian research which character 
ized the labors of a Douce or D'Israeli, he has united the 
expanded views, philosophic reasoning, and masculine 
vigor of a Hallam, combined with the lucid eloquence, 
brilliant diction, and exquisite felicity of iiustration so 
peculiarly and unmistakably his own.—London Corres 
pondence of the Albion. 

Macaulay possesses us nimble and concise a wit as Syd- 
ney Smith,—an eye quick to receive all those delicate re- 
finements of langusge and happy turns of expression 
which charm us iu Jeffrey, —displaying much of the impe 
rious scorn, passivnate th, and swelling diction 0! 
Brougham,—as brilliant and as acute in critical dissection 
as Hazlitt, without his unsoundness of mind,—at times 
evincing a cr tical judgment which would not discredit the 
stern gravity of Hallam, and a range of thought and know 
ledge which reminds us of Mackintosh,—Macaulay sees 
to be the abstract and epitome of the whole journs!— 
seems the ulmost that an Edinburgh Reviewer “co 
come to.” Indeed a person who is utterly insensible (0 
the witchery of Macaulay's diction, must be either ® 
Yahoo or a beatified intelligence. His pages are either 
brightened with wit, ennobled by sentiment, treighted with 
knowledge, or decorated with imagery —E. P. Wait 
PLE. 











AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. 











